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AN ENDURING DILEMMA OF EDUCATION: 
FREEDOM OR INDOCTRINATION 


By Professor MARVIN L. DARSIE 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT LOS ANGELES 


THe conflict between the concepts of in- 
doctrination and freedom in education is 
by no means new. It was a serious issue in 
Athens in the fifth century before Christ. 
It was evidently a matter of concern in 
Babylon and a constant source of irritation 
in Israel. The history of the Christian 
Church is saturated with struggles between 
the proponents of free intellectual inquiry 
and the guardians of established doctrine. 
In our own day the conflict has become 
almost inextricably entangled in the com- 
plex social-economic issues associated with 
capitalism, scientific technology and the 
increasing solidarity of organized labor. 
While any final resolution of the dilemma 
seems both presumptuous and hopeless, an 
analysis of some of the complex factors 
involved may well prove helpful. Such an 
analysis is attempted in the _ present 
inquiry. 

In defining the terms freedom and indoc- 
trination it may be in the interests of 
clarity to avoid any metaphysical or ethi- 
cal approach. Often enough adult modes 
of behavior which are extraordinarily com- 
plex become relatively simple when ob- 
served among children or infants. Follow- 
ing this lead let us see whether behavior 
involving the notion of freedom can be 
observed early in infancy. A normal child 
a few weeks old exhibits a considerable 
amount of apparently self-initiated ran- 


dom stretching and 
As far as 
can be observed such movements are dis- 
tinetly satisfying or pleasurable. As Wat- 
son has pointed out, any interference with 
this activity such as pinning the arms to 
the sides, or holding the legs or head in a 
fixed position produces an immediate and 
marked response. The child struggles and 
screams, exhibiting plainly what in an 
adult would be ealled rage. It seems clear 
that we have here one of the characteristie 
situations in which the concept of freedom 
is involved. Reduced to its lowest terms, 
freedom implies the continuance of any 
satisfying activity; loss of freedom the 
blocking or interfering with such activity 
by any agency outside the organism itself. 

Another aspect of infant behavior has 
indirect bearing on the concept of freedom. 
Watson has shown that very characteristic 
fear behavior, involving screaming and con- 
vulsive body movements, is invariably asso- 
ciated with the experience of falling. It is 
perhaps permissible to assume that any sit- 
uation involving loss of security or support 
tends to initiate this fear response, and 
that from the organic aspect the response 
is not unlike that of rage; that is, loss of 
security tends to induce the same unpleas- 
ant emotional turmoil as does interference 
with satisfying activity. 

These very generalized types of response 


activities involving 


flexing movements of the limbs. 











seem plainly to be innate; that is, deter- 


mined by the neuro-muscular and visceral 


make-up of the human organism. On the 


other hand, probably every specific mode 


of behavior, even in early infancy, shows 


the influence of conditioning or learning. 
Kvery normal child is almost infinitely 


educable. I urthermore, from the moment 
of birth, possibly from the moment of con- 
ception, this conditioning is in considerable 
part an adjustment to the behavior of other 


persons. 


The child is necessarily born into 


a social situation. 


life he 


rom the first day of 
to 
direction, coercion and punishment, mild 


his is susceptible suggestion, 


or severe, by parents, nurses, brothers, sis- 
ters and playmates. This is equally true 
in very primitive and highly civilized eul- 
tures. Probably very few of our habits 


and attitudes are free from this social 


conditioning. 
Where the 
such that a number of individuals acquire 


conditioning agencies are 
similar attitudes and behavior tendencies, 
such habits and attitudes are termed social 
the of 
verbal symbols for behavior patterns, im- 
the of 
In effect the social patterns 
sort of 

or innate 


patterns. Language, substitution 


mensely facilitates transmission 
these patterns. 
constitute a web or harness by 
are 
brought into conformity with the standards 
of the 


This social harnessing we shall define as 


which native tendencies 


and customs parent generation. 


indoctrination. It should be emphasized 
that while the resulting web of social econ- 
formity seems tenuous, and while it can 
usually be broken easily enough at any one 
point, as a whole it is very powerful. 

As child 


through the complex maze of social organi- 


the growing feels his way 
zation and culture to adult citizenship the 
functioning of the innate tendencies previ- 
ously noted ean be very plainly discerned. 
The organic fear response, originally initi- 
ated by falling or loss of support, becomes 
the basis of a powerful desire for security. 
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Ordinarily this craving is most effectivel; 
satisfied by conformity to established social] 
patterns, whether they be represented by 
family habits, approval of playmates, tribal 
folkways or formal laws. Religious feeling 
itself is probably primarily an expression 
of a eraving for cosmic security in a puz 
zling and terrifying universe. 

Hand in hand with the desire for seeur- 
ity we may trace the emergence of desire 
for satisfying self-expression. Originating 
from the organie pleasantness of simple 
muscular movement and rapidly foealizing 
in activities of the hands and vocal organs, 
this drive finds its fullest satisfaction in 
which the one hand elicits 
social approval and on the other demon- 
strates individual Dunlap 
characterizes it as the desire for preemi- 
nence. 


behavior on 


superiority. 


Edueators frequently eulogize it 
somewhat mystically as the creative urge. 
Adler believes its suppression to be the 
basis of most neurotic disorders. It is evi 
dently one of the most fundamental of 
human motives. 

If our analysis is sound, the concepts of 
freedom and indoctrination have to do with 
the interweaving of these two innately con- 
ditioned desires for self-expression or pre- 
eminence and security within the immensely 
complex maze of social patterns constitut- 
ing a culture or civilization. Our 
concern is with the resulting problems con- 
fronting the educator. 

It seems obvious that formal education 
arose as an institution created by public 
sentiment and frequentiy supported at 
public expense for the purpose of main- 
taining order, stability and loyalty to the 
existing social and cultural state of affairs. 
We find its most primitive beginnings in 
the elaborate ceremonies of initiation for 
adolescent youth which are nearly uni- 
versal among savage peoples. They involve 
not only ordeals which severely test the 
courage and fortitude of the young, but 
also symbolic rituals designed to impress 


next 
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indelibly appreciation of and respect for 
the tribal customs, standards, beliefs and 

We are evidently dealing here with 
Com- 


tabus. 
indoctrination pure and unalloyed. 
plete conformity to the institutional folk- 
ways is the highest social virtue. Violation 
of even the mildest tabu is a grave offense, 
punishable often enough with death. 

Even among the Hellenic city states the 
situation was not greatly different until 
relatively late in their cultural evolution. 
In Sparta education was rather highly 
developed as an institution, but was main- 
tained primarily as an engine for the crea- 
tion of soldier citizens. To a considerable 
degree this was also true in pre-Periclean 
Athens. Loyalty to the state as expressed 
in thoroughgoing conformity was the high- 
In the schools both curriculum 
Innova- 


est virtue. 
and methods were standardized. 
tion, even to the extent of adding strings 
to the lyre, was frowned upon. 

If the cultural patterns of a people are 
relatively simple, if internal social organi- 
zation is stable and if geographic isolation 
insures against much interpenetration with 
other cultures, education may continue 
almost indefinitely to perpetuate the status 
quo through elaborately organized indoc- 
trination.,| This has apparently been the 
case among most primitive cultures. China, 
until very recently, exhibited the same 
phenomenon at a much higher level and on 
a far vaster seale. Polities, ethies, art, 
drama and literature were almost com- 
pletely standardized. It should be empha- 
sized that this sort of situation is not at all 
incompatible with extraordinarily rich and 
apparently satisfying achievement within 
the bounds imposed by the stereotyped cul- 
tural patterns. 

A great variety of factors has operated 
to prevent such enduring cultural erystal- 
lization among western peoples. Social 
change has been continuous and often pro- 
found. Associated with these changes edu- 
cational theory and practice have exhibited 
interesting and significant fluctuations. 
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In times of social-economic stress, when 
life is uneertain, political stability preeari- 
ous and the desire for security predomi- 
nant, education is conceived as an agency 
of indoctrination. 
have seen, in the early Greek city states. 
During the middle ages what education 
there was had as its object the maintenance 


This was true, as we 


of the social and spiritual preeminence of 
the chureh. Very rigid indoctrination was 
the keynote, with dungeon and stake await- 
ing the innovator. In our day this concept 
of education may be seen in its pure form 
in the rigorously state-controlled programs 
of Italy, Russia and Germany. 
Where political stability 
hand in hand with commercial prosperity 
and a generous standard of living, the 
craving for security has tended to become 
With complete conformity 


has existed 


less insistent. 
no longer a civic-social necessity, experi- 
mentation, speculation and creative expres- 
sion are not only tolerated, but become 
fashionable. Athens during the century 
following the Persian wars, Italy under the 
Medici and twentieth America 
abundantly illustrate this tendency. , Un- 
der such conditions the concept of educa- 
tion undergoes profound change. Literary 
appreciation, grace and skill in the use of 
language, speculative philosophy and new 
forms of artistic expression begin to domi- 
nate curricula. The desire for self-expres- 
sion and individual preeminence emerges 
and constitutes the basis for a new set of 
values. Freedom indoctrina- 
tion. 

It must be admitted, however, that pros- 
perous and stable cultures have not always 
bred toleration of freedom and creative 
expression. In the west, at least, the de- 
mand for freedom has sometimes arisen as 
a vigorous protest against the imposition of 
oppressive national, economic or religious 
conformity. Where such protest embodies 
the erystallizing sentiment of a substantial 
minority of the population it 
emerges in the form of a militant cult im- 


century 


supplants 


usually 
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We 


/bserve the curious phenomenon of a group 


bued with evangelical fervor. then 
m the one hand fighting against oppres- 
sive indoctrination, and on the other mak- 
ing use of the very methods and tools of its 
opponents. Oppressive indoctrination is 
combatted with indoctrination in the name 
of freedom. All too often, if the minority 


protest is successful, the result is a social 
order in which edueation becomes a tool for 
the imposition of a new and more rigorous 
conformity. Contemporary illustrations of 
this type of social phenomenon are obvious, 
even within the borders of the United 
States. 

It is evident that the emphasis upon free- 
dom or indoctrination is very intimately 
related to the existing social state of affairs. 
It is almost equally evident that the publie 
schools constitute an institution maintained 
and controlled directly by the agencies 
representing the bulk of public opinion at 
Any attempt by an organ- 


ized minority to utilize the schools as an 


any given time. 


agency for the propagation of doctrines 
contrary to existing mores would seem to 
constitute a direct violation of a public 
trust. 

Herein lies the enduring dilemma of the 
educator. He is a publie servant funetion- 
ing in an agency maintained by society for 
the direct purpose of indoctrinating the 
with the institutional 
He is, presumably at least, an 


young established 
patterns. 
enlightened individual, devoted to the wel- 
fare of humanity and often profoundly 
eonscious of the shortcomings and inade- 
quacies of the social order of which he is a 
How ean his direct obligation to 
perpetuate the order be 
reconciled with his deep-seated desire to 


member. 
existing social 
participate in social reform? 

In facing this dilemma it must be re- 
membered that the public demand for the 
maintenance of established institutions is 
based upon a very deep-seated desire for 


security. It is by no means limited to the 
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self-appointed guardians of vested inter- 
The craving for political, economie 
and spiritual security is almost universal. 
One may well doubt whether a philosophy 
of continuing change so challenging to the 
adventurous-minded will ever prove satis 
fying to the non-adventurous majority. 
Furthermore, if our preliminary analysis 
was sound, the desire for freedom is not 
identical with the desire for social change. 
Its psychological basis is the sense of or 
ganic well-being accompanying satisfying 
activity. Such activity is entirely consis- 
tent with rather thoroughgoing conformity 
to the fundamental institutional patterns. 
Indeed, as we have noted, it is only when 
the social order is stable that creative ex- 
pression flourishes. Under such cireum- 
stances the demand for freedom is never 
clamorous, because freedom itself is in the 


ests. 


alr. 

Even in the more rigorous atmosphere 
which inevitably to accompany 
periods of social insecurity and stress insti- 
tutional patterns are never entirely rigid. 
They represent nuclei of public opinion, 
substantial at the core, but with continu- 


seems 


ously fluctuating margins. This ever- 
changing fringe of opinion constantly 


playing about our nuclear institutions has 
profound significance for education. With- 
out embodying any sacrifice of social sta- 
bility it represents a continuous amoeboid 
exploration of the possibilities of desirable 
social change. It is peculiarly the function 
of the educator to keep alive this fringe of 
experimental thinking and at the same 
time to prevent its detachment from the 
institutional matrices which guarantee the 
stability of any organized society. 

This function is obviously one of extra 
ordinary delicacy. The area of free margi- 
nal thinking is an indispensable basis for 
the experimental, continuously adaptive 
change which we call progress. It is at the 
same time a tempting field for the propa- 
ganda of organized minority groups. Its 
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very existence is apt to be viewed with 
alarm by conservative extremists. The 
‘ducator must steer a middle course. | His 
bligation to institutional society prevents 
him from endorsing or promoting any 
propagandist movement. His obligation to 
human welfare requires him to defend and 
preserve the fringe of free, experimental 
inquiry. He is certain to be damned by 
extremists both of the left and right. 

The enlightened educator thus occupies 
in exceptionally difficult position in mod- 
ern society. He is obligated by the very 
nature of social organization to a program 
if institutional indoctrination.) He must 
at the same time be extraordinarily sensi- 


EDUCATION IN THE IRISH FREE 
STATE 

In a letter to the clergy of the United Dio- 
cese of Dublin, Glendalough, and Kildare Arch- 
bishop Gregg, according to The Educational 
Supplement of the London Times, offers to act 
as referee in disputes between national teachers 
of the diocese and their school managers, should 
the need of intervention occur. His attention 
was lately called to the fact that in some forms 
of agreement signed by managers and teachers 
on the making of school appointments no pro- 
vision had been made for a referee. According 
to Dr. Gregg, it is a growing practise to invite 
the bishop of the diocese to act as referee. In 
another part of his letter the Archbishop com- 
mends the cause of religious education to his 
people. He would have young people grow up 
knowing that man should not live by bread 
The first and largest part of the ex- 
penditure of the Chureh’s Board of Edueation, 
he points out, is the maintenance of a diocesan 


alone. 


inspector who is concerned with the religious 
instruetion given in the schools; but provision 
has also to be made for the transport of chil- 
dren living in outlying districts to schools 
under Protestant management, and for the 
financial assistance of suitable candidates for 
the Kildare Place Training College. The sup- 
port recently given to the Education Board 
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tive to the play of publie opinion and 
extraordinarily competent to analyze its 
significance. He must at all times encour- 
age discussion and experimental thinking 
within the limits of public toleration, and 
must avoid the presumptuous folly of at- 
tempting to use his office as an ageney for 
the promotion of any doctrinaire program 
of alleged social reform) His doom is the 
constant accusation of cowardice by the 
militant prophets of progress and of dan- 
the 
His privilege is the con- 


gerous radicalism by guardians of 
ancient virtue. 
sciousness of participating constructively 


and intelligently in the slow course of true 


social evolution. 






has been greater than it used to be some years 
ago, but the Archbishop thinks that an addition 
of £200 or £300 to its annual income would not 
be wasted. 

The unsolved problem of the Irish dialects 
was discussed at a recent meeting of the Con- 
nacht Branch of the Gaelic League. It ean 
hardly be said that a solution was found. The 
chairman was not hostile to any of the dialects, 
but he said that speakers of Munster Irish 
ought not to be put in charge of Connacht 
schools. He is ten- 
deney to make Munster Irish the language of the 
He had examined a training college 


said to have hinted at a 
country. 
student who, though brought up in Connacht, 
insisted on answering his questions in Munster 
Irish. 
a failure in cooperation between the school and 
the home when the teacher used one dialect—the 
Munster dialect, probably—and the parents used 


Another speaker pointed out the risk of 


another. The Munster dialect has the great ad- 
vantage of being the literary dialect, and history 


that the dialect in which the 


rreatest number of books are written has the 


seems to show 


best chance of becoming the national language. 


Local government officials in the Gaelacht who 
wish to keep their posts must make sure of their 
Irish being up to the government standards. 
An examination is to be held next month, and 


the progress of those officials who were ap- 
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pointed on the understanding that they should 
acquire a satisfactory knowledge of the Irish 
language within three years will be tested. 


> national teacher t} ir¢h their oreaniza- 
national teachers, through their organiza 


forward two of their number 
tion to the governing body of Univer- 


(SU 


graduate teachers is yearly increasing, and the 


sity College, Dublin The number of 
time 1s ripe for the influence of such a body ot 


educationists as the national teachers to be felt 


in the councils of the university of which so 


. . 
many have been students. 


COURSES ON FINE ARTS AT MUSEUMS 
AND LIBRARIES 
THE department of the history of art of New 
York Dr. Walter W. S. 
Cook is 
the fine 
Art, the 
Frick Art Reference Library. 
Most 


They will begin at once and extend for fifteen 


University, of which 


chairman, will offer lecture courses in 
arts at the Metropolitan Museum of 


Pierpont Morgan Library, and the 


of the courses will be open to the publie. 
weeks. The purpose of the courses is to inter- 
pret and bring out the full significance of works 
of art. The casual visitor to the galleries of the 
museum frequently glances at the works of art 
without understanding their full meaning. 

At the 


Professor Erwin Panofsky, formerly professor 


Pierpont Morgan Library, visiting 
in the history of art and dean of the philo- 
sophieal faculty at the University of Hamburg, 
will offer a course in Gothic and late Medieval 
manuscripts, making use of the original source 
material in the library. 

At the new Frick Art Reference Library, Pro- 
Cook “Methods of Re- 
search in the Fine Arts” to familiarize students 


fessor will lecture on 
with the fundamental tools of scholarship in the 
Dr. A. Philip MeMahon will present 


the of fine arts at the 


fine arts. 
a course in criticism 
library. 

Twenty lecture courses will be given at the 
Museum of Art 
Professor Cook will lecture 


Metropolitan in cooperation 
with the museum. 
on “Spanish Art” and “Spanish Painting dur- 
ing the Gothie Period.” 

Dr. Rudolf M. Riefstahl will give courses on 
the Art of the Far East”; 
“Historie Styles in the Museum”; “Decorative 
Arts at Mu- 


“Tntroduction to 


and 


Applied the Metropolitan 
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Dr. Riefstahl’s 
tures will include field trips to publie and pri- 
Herbert R. Cross 
will offer a series of lectures on “The Genera] 


seum”; “Oriental Rugs.” lee- 


vate collections; Professor 
History of Arts” and an illustrated series on 
“Ttalian Renaissance Seulpture,” and Professor 
Richard Offner will Italian 


Masters of the Renaissance” and “Proto-Renais- 


lecture on “North 
sance in Tuseany,” both of which will be illus 
trated by lantern slides and will inelude diseus- 
sion and gallery visits with additional visits to 
private collections. 

the museum wil] 
“Prehistori¢ Art,” by 
Robert J. “French Romanesque 
Art,” by Meyer Shapiro; “Spanish Art of the 
Early Middle Ages,” by Dr. Helmut Schlunk; 
“Farly Paintings of the Netherlands,” by Pro- 


Other courses scheduled at 


include and Primitive 


Goldwater; 


fessor Panofsky; “Modern Architecture,” by Dr. 
Dimitris T. 
Painting,” by James J. Sweeney, who will make 
the 
paintings at the Gallery of Living Arts as well 
as those at the Metropolitan Museum. 

New courses include “Arms and Armor,” by 
Stephen V. 
armor at the museum; “The History of De- 


Tselos, and “Tendencies in Modern 


use of permanent collection of modern 


Granesay, curator of arms and 
sign,’ by C. Hayes Sprague; “Fundamentals 
of Interior Decoration,” by Evan J. Tudor, and 
“An Outline of the History of Painting in Ger- 
Edith R. 


many, England 


Abbot. 
TWO CHILDREN’S CONCERTS GIVEN 


BY THE DETROIT SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


Two children’s concerts by the Detroit Sym- 
phony Orchestra, conducted by Victor Kolar, 
will be broadeast over the nationwide WABC- 
Columbia network on Tuesday afternoons, Feb- 
ruary 5 and 26, from 3:00 to 4:00 Pp. m., EST. 
These concerts form part of the regular series 


and France,” by 


presented for the school children of Detroit. 
The selections played by the orchestra are com- 
positions that have been studied in Detroit 
schools for several weeks prior to the concerts 
so that the students are thoroughly familiar with 
the composers and the stories of the works to 
be presented. Mrs. Edith Rhetts Tilton, educa- 
tional director of the Detroit Symphony Society, 
will diseuss the musie informally during the 
program. 
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For his first program on February 5, Kolar 





| direct the orchestra in the Brahms “<Aea- 







mie Festival” overture, the Air for the G 
String by Bach, the Waltz from Gounod’s 
“Faust,” Massenet’s “Elegie,” the Spinning 





Wheel melody from Saint-Saens’s “Omphale,” 





Schumann’s “Evening Song,” two excerpts from 


\Mendelssohn’s “Midsummer Night’s Dream” and 






\lendelssohn’s “On Wings of Song,” sung by the 


districts in the 





school 





hildren of eighteen 





Detroit area. 
The Detroit Symphony Orchestra’s Children 





Concerts have been strikingly successful, having 
played to almost 300,000 children during twelve 
vears. The concerts are offered entirely free of 
charge for the school children of the Detroit area 
during sehool time. These and the 
musieal courses offered are planned with great 
During the cur- 







eoneerts 






care to supplement each other. 
rent season the musical instruction courses have 
been adopted by the schools in Dearborn in 
which Henry Ford has been interested. He has 
attended many of the classes when the instruc- 









tion was being given. 
Full details of the Detroit Symphony’s second 
: Children’s Coneert on February 26 will be an- 







nounced at an early date. 







THE CHILD LABOR AMENDMENT AND 
THE NEW YORK STATE CATHOLIC 
WELFARE COMMITTEE 

OPPOSITION to ratification by New York State 
of the proposed Child Labor Amendment to the 
Federal Constitution as sought by Governor Leh- 
man was set forth in a brief filed in Albany on 
January 18, by the New York State Catholic 
Welfare Committee. 













The memorandum presented six arguments 





against ratifieation, which were: 







(1) The wording of the proposed federal amend- 
ment is ambiguous. 

(2) It would suspend state laws. 

(3) Harmful child labor is now ‘‘ practically 
non-existent in the United States,’’ and therefore 
the federal amendment is not necessary. 

(4) Federal laws ‘‘immediately affecting chil- 
dren and family life have never been and can not 
be an efficient substitute for state and local action 
in this field.’’ 

(5) Other and ‘‘more suitable’’ means of elimi- 
nating unfair competition between states with dif- 
ferent labor standards are at hand for use. 
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(6) Grave doubt has been expressed as to the 
legality of ratification because of time lapses and 


other factors. 


Discussing the use of the word “prohibit” in 


the proposed amendment which would allow 
Congress to pass Federal legislation to “pro- 
hibit” the labor of persons under eighteen years 
of age, the memorandum said: 


The word was used in conjunction with the other 
language of the amendment to insure to Congress 
the complete control of every activity of all young 
people of the nation. This language is not that of 
a genuine or appropriate ‘‘child labor measure.’’ 


“ 


the 1930 showed 
marked and steady decline since the turn of the 


under 16 


Declaring that census a 


century in the number of children 
gainfully employed,” the memorandum cited 


further gains through the NRA and said: 


Such facts lead us to the inevitable conclusion 
that there is no child labor problem to-day that can 
possibly justify so important a delegation of state 
sovereignty as would be effected by this amend- 


ment, 

Setting up Federal supervision of such laws, 
according to the memorandum, would lead to 
less active interest among state and local au- 


fo 


thorities in maintenance of proper conditions. 
The memorandum also urged the use of inter- 
state compacts in place of a Federal amend- 


ment. 


A VOCATIONAL SCHOOL FOR HOME- 
LESS YOUNG MEN 

A GRADUATE resident vocational school for two 
hundred homeless young men is to be opened by 
the State Relief 
town, according to an announcement made by 
Homer W. Borst, director of the federal tran- 
sient division of the TERA. 

The school, according to The New York Sun, 
and 


Administration at Coopers- 


will admit young men between sixteen 


thirty years old. They will be selected from 
the various transient camps and centers in the 
state. 

The plan for this “experimental academy,” 
the first to be set up in the 
United States for transients, was decided upon 
at a conference of directors of transient centers 
and camps in New York State held recently at 


this section of 


Syracuse. 
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that 


many transients, particularly those between six- 


Surveys during the past year showed 
teen and thirty, were desirous of studying voca- 
tions which would be of assistance to them in 
obtaining jobs when working opportunities in- 
crease. Many transients have expressed the wish 
to remain long enough in a camp or center to 
take up studies which will better equip them for 
positions. 

With such opportunities distinetly limited in 
the present transient set-up it was decided to 
establish this experimental academy. 
1,200 to 1,500 tran- 


who would be eligible for 


There is an average of 
sients monthly such 
an opportunity. It is hoped that by careful 
selection at least 200 boys may be found who 
will appreciate this new service. 

Many of these transient boys left their homes 
and to 
Un- 


able to obtain it, they drift without the train- 


to relieve their overburdened families 


seek work in other sections of the country. 


ing to orient themselves in an industrial world. 
The school will be housed in the former Hart- 


wick Academy, seven miles from Cooperstown. 


The six buildings, now used as a_ transient 
center, will be renovated. Garden plots and 
sport facilities are included in the 200 aeres 
of grounds. 

The director of the school will be W. E. 


Hanson. 
The courses to be given will inelude subjects 
the 


elementary schools, business subjects of high 


taught in seventh and eighth grades of 


school grade, agriculture and trade subjects. 


PLANS OF GRADUATES OF THE NEW 
YORK PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

APPROXIMATELY 59,000 boys and girls were 
eraduated from the senior, junior-high and ele- 
mentary schools of New York City at the end 
of the term on January 30, according to an an- 
nouncement made by the Board of Education. 
Several schools have had their graduation exer- 
cises, but the majority will take place this week. 

The number of elementary school graduates 
is estimated at 25,000; junior high-school gradu- 
ates, 17,750, and senior high-school graduates, 
16,000. 

A poll in the senior high schools showed that 
approximately half the graduates plan to enter 
The greatest 


institutions of higher education. 
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number intend to attend the College of the Cit) 
of New York. 

Large groups said that they would enter 
Brooklyn College, Hunter, Cooper Union, St. 
John’s University, Brooklyn Polytechnie, Pratt 
Institute, Cornell, Long Island University and 
Fordham. 

More than twenty boys want to go to An 
napolis, and nearly as many hope to enter West 
Point. <A poll of 9,000 seniors shows a smal! 
number planning to enter Harvard, Princeton 
and Yale. Presumably, it is said, because of the 
publicity attending its winning of the Rose 
Bowl game fifty-two seniors want to go to Ala 
bama, while forty-six have chosen the Universit) 
of Michigan, thirty-two Duke, thirty Pennsy|! 
vania and six the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

Smith, Wellesley, Vassar and Skidmore wil! 
draw few of the girls, with Hunter, Brooklyn 
College, New York University and Pratt Insti 
tute far in the lead. 

A total number of 241 colleges and universi 
ties are on the list of institutions to which the 
graduates expect to go. Only 647 were und 
cided on what college they wanted to attend. 

Nearly 1,500 plan to take Bachelor of Arts 
degrees, 500 Bachelor of Science and 450 plan 
to study art. About 400 have selected business 
administration and 344 want to study science 
Among the other graduates, 239 plan to study 
accounting, 214 law, 167 plan to become teach 
ers, 157 wish to study civil engineering, 145 
electrical engineering, 125 chemical engineering 
and 103 mechanical engineering. Of ninety 
nine who want to enter journalism, only one 
expressed the wish to be a reporter. Two girls 
want to study surgery, ninety plan to stud) 
nursing and sixty health education. 

One boy wants to take up eriminology and 
one girl announced that she wanted an operatic 
Eight want to study dramaties and 
eleven radio. One boy will study for the rab- 
binate; two, hotel management, and one prefers 
Four boys hope to follow the sea. 


sareer. 


horticulture. 


MEETING AT NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
OF OFFICERS OF THE CIVILIAN 
CONSERVATION CORPS 


NEARLY one hundred educational advisers, of- 
ficers and supervisors of Civilian Conservation 
Corps camps in the Seeond Army Corps Area 
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met at New York University in a three-day 
iucational leadership institute, beginning on 
[hursday (January 31), under the general direec- 
on of Dr. Ned H. Dearborn, acting director of 
the Division of General Edueation. The sessions 
ere held in the Auditorium, 41 West Fourth 
Street. 

John W. Studebaker, United States Commis- 

mer of Edueation, headed the group of Fed- 
ral, state and university educators who will 
articipated in the program. The conference 

is under the general supervision of Howard 
\I. Oxley, education director for the Second 
\rmy Corps Area, who arranged the program 
cooperation with Dr. Dearborn. 

In addition to Commissioner Studebaker, 
ther speakers included Dr. C. S. Marsh, edu- 
cation director of the CCC; Dr. Lewis A. Wil- 
on, assistant commissioner, Vocational and Ex- 
tension Edueation Division, N. Y. State Edu- 
cation Department; Dr. Samuel N. Spring, 
dean, N. Y. State College of Forestry, Syracuse 
University; Dr. Alonzo F. Myers, professor of 
edueation, New York University School of Edu- 
cation; Dr. Ben Wood, Educational Research 
Bureau, Teachers College, Columbia University ; 
lr, Wesley A. O'Leary, assistant commissioner 
of edueation, State of New Jersey; R. W. Heim, 
lirector, Vocational Education and State Su- 
pervisor of Agriculture, Delaware; Mr. Oxley, 
and Dr. Dearborn. 

Government officials who spoke included Col- 
onel John R. Kelly, Corps Area Welfare Of- 
ficer, Governors Island; Lithgos Osborn, con- 
servation commissioner, Albany, New York; G. 
P. Wilbur, conservation commissioner, Trenton, 
New Jersey; Frederick I. Daniels, executive 
director, TERA, and Colonel Joseph D. Sears, 
director of E.R.A., State of New Jersey. 

Topies discussed ineluded “A Philosophy 
Basie to Edueation in CCC,” “Counseling and 
Guidanee,” “Educational and Vocational Value 
Camp Work Projects,” “Organization, Man- 
agement and Supervision of Edueation Pro- 
grams in CCC,” “Social Agencies and the CCC” 
and “Vocational Edueation.” 

Approximately 18,000 unmarried, unemployed 
boys between the ages of 18 and 25 are enrolled 
in the ninety-six camps in the Second Army 
Corps Area, which takes in New York, New Jer- 
sey and Delaware. Dr. Dearborn explained 
that seventy-three of these camps have educa- 


{ 
Oo 
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tional advisers who attended the institute and 
that invitations had been extended to the ad- 
visers, supervisors and staff officers of camps in 
the eight other corps areas of the CCC through- 
There are 1,700 CCC camps 
United 


out the country. 
accommodating 350,000 
States. 

The campers are employed in some fifty dif- 


boys in the 


ferent projects, including forest conservation, 
state and national park improvement and road 
construction, working eight hours a day, five 
days a week. They enroll for six months. Dr. 
Dearborn pointed out that the need for keeping 
the boys occupied in educational endeavor dur 
ing their spare time is particularly evident since 
it is proposed to double the number of CCC 
He continued: “From 
educators 


camps in the country. 
President Roosevelt down the 
are showing a pronounced interest in this pro- 
gram, They are keenly aware of the eduea- 
tional problem that faces them when the boys 
are dismissed and they plan to provide for these 
young men in emergency adult education pro 
New York University is taking part in 
The 


need for counsel and guidance in vocational and 


line, 


grams. 
this program at the request of Mr. Oxley. 


educational opportunities is apparent.” 


MEMORIAL SERVICE AT YALE UNI- 
VERSITY FOR GEORGE PIERCE 
BAKER 

A MEMORIAL SERVICE was held on January 25 
in Dwight Memorial Chapel of Yale University 
in honor of the late George Pierce Baker, the 
first chairman of the department of drama, and 
founder of the famous “47 workshop” at Har- 
vard. Virtually the entire faculty and student 
body of the department of drama attended the 
service, as did Dr. Angell, 
president of the university; Dean Everett V. 
Meeks, of the Yale School of Fine Arts, and 
Professor Allardyce Nicoll, Professor Baker’s 
suecessor as head of the department at Yale. 
The Rev. Sidney Lovett, university chaplain, 
offered prayer and pronounced the benediction; 
Professor H. Frank Bozyan was the organist, 
and Professor William Lyon Phelps was the 
speaker. 

Dr. Phelps said, in part: 


James Rowland 


If I should attempt to-day to read all the trib 
that have Professor Baker’s 
and since his 


utes come in since 


resignation during the few days 
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take 


from all over the world. 


death, it would many hours; telegrams and 


letters came Those who 


knew him best admired him most. 

In all the various forms of art there is no doubt 
that during the twentieth century in America, the 
art of the drama has made a greater advance than 
any other. And I mean every branch of the arts 


connected with the theater- playwriting, produc- 


tion and acting. At the dawn of the twentieth 
century we had some playwrights who composed 
entertaining comedies that may be consulted in 
the future as social documents, but there were 


hardly any American plays of permanent literary 


value, or which were important contributions to 


the history of the drama. 


Furthermore, the art of production and the 


great art of company acting were both primitive, 
if we compare them with the conditions that we 


expect on the metropolitan stage to-day. Now we 
least half 


portant from every point of view. 


have at a dozen dramatists who are im- 
During all this 
development from the superficial to the serious, 


His 
and 


Professor Baker was influential. influence in 
the 


art of the theater is important and permanent. 


training individual dramatists on whole 


It was my good fortune to be an intimate friend 
After I 


had graduated from Yale and had had two years 


of George Baker for forty-three years. 


of graduate study, I entered the Harvard Gradu- 
There I took Mr. course in 
Drama, he that 


combined seriousness and enthusiasm so character- 


ate School. saker’s 


Elizabethan which taught with 
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istic of all his work. After my return to Yale 


instructor, I kept up my friendly relations with 


young instructor in drama and saw him wheney 
it was possible to do so. 

Somewhere in the year 1922 or 1923, I receiy 
ar 


(who had graduated from Yale in 1918, and tl 


touch 


a call from the American dramatist Philip B 


had gone to Harvard to study under Profess 
Baker), whose prize play in the English ‘£47 Wor} 
New York. To m) 
amazement, Philip Barry told me that there was 


shop’’ had a long run in 


possibility of Professor Baker accepting a eal] + 
Yale. 
Mrs. 


that nothing on earth would induce them to leay 


I had supposed that both Professor and 
3aker were so firmly established at Harvard 
it. But Philip Barry seemed convinced that if \ 
had a theater at Yale, Mr. 
was the first person from whom I heard even a sug 


3aker would come. He 


gestion of this appointment. 
The Yale Department of Drama was organized, 
Professor Baker took charge of it in 1925, and t! 


theater was built. For eight years Yale was f 


tunate in having his whole-hearted and devoted 


services. It would be difficult to overestimate thei: 
value. As the first director of the department, 
had to the difficulties 


organization and executive work, had to make thi 


surmount innumerable 


selection of a competent staff under him, as well as 
earry on the continuous work of teaching and tli 
The 


from the start, and is now one of the best known 


production of plays. school was a 


Success 


and most efficient departments of the university. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. WiLSoN FArRAND, head master for more 
than thirty years of Newark Academy, New 
Jersey, a brother of President Livingston Far- 
rand, of Cornell University, will retire in June. 
1774. 


A. Farrand, father of President Farrand, was 


The school was founded in Dr. Samuel 


head master from 1849 to 1856 and from 1857 
to 1901, when he was succeeded by his son. Dr. 
Farrand will make his home in Princeton. He 


is a life trustee of Princeton University and a 
former president of the Head Masters Associa- 
tion of New York. 

Tue University of North Carolina has pro- 
moted six members of the faculty to the rank 
They are: Dr. Edgar W. 
Knight, professor of education; Dr. John F. 


of Kenan professors. 


Dashiell, head of the department of psychology; 
Dr. William M. Dey, head of the department of 


romance languages; Dr. Gustave A. Harrer, 


professor in the department of Latin; George 
Coffin Taylor, professor in the department ot 
engineering, and Erich W. Zimmerman, pro- 
The ap 


pointments are made possible by the Kenan 


fessor in the department of economics. 


Professorship Endowment, a fund bequeathed 
to the university in 1916 by the will of the late 
Mary Lilly Kenan Bingham. 


In reporting the election of Dr. Otis W. Cald 
well as an honorary member of the Central As 
sociation of Science and Mathematics Teachers 
it was stated that he was the only honorary 
member of the society. We are informed that 
at the present time there are six other living 
honorary members. These are: Professor Al- 
bert P. Carman, University of Illinois; Pro- 
fessor Dugald C. Jackson, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology; Dr. Louis C. Karpinski, 
University of Michigan; Professor Dayton C. 
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Miller, Case School of Applied Science; Pro- 
ssor Herbert E. Slaught, University of Chi- 
vo, and Professor David E. Smith, Teachers 

College, Columbia University. 


Dr. Harotp G. CAMPBELL, superintendent of 


schools of New York City, has been elected pres- 
dent of the New York Academy of Publie Edu- 
cation. Professor A. Broderick Cohen and Dr. 
William E. Grady, associate superintendent of 
schools, have been elected vice-presidents. 


Dr. WILLIAM A, NEILSON, president of Smith 
College, has the the 
Legion of Honor of the French Government for 
services rendered in developing the exchange of 


been awarded eross of 


college students between France and the United 
States. 

Dr. Frank P. Graves, New York State Com- 
missioner of Edueation, was the guest of honor 
at a tea given recently by members of the fac- 
ulty and graduate students of the Department 
of Rural Edueation, at the New York State Col- 
lege of Agriculture, Cornell University. 


Dr. Burton E, Livineston, who recently re- 
signed as general secretary of the American 
Association for the 
has been elected to membership on the edi- 
torial board of The American Scholar, the quar- 


Advancement of Science, 


terly magazine published by the United Chap- 
ters of Phi Beta Kappa for members and others. 
Dr. Livingston was elected for a term of three 
He was selected for the 
board in order to enable the magazine to give 


years ending in 1937. 


adequate attention to science in its attempt to 
present a balanced and comprehensive view of 
the world of thought and action. 


Dr. Linus Warp Kune, head of the depart- 
ment of psychology at Skidmore College, and 
Mrs. Frances Littleton Kline, associate pro- 
fessor of psychology, have resigned. Dr. Carl 
E. Smith, assistant in the department of psy- 
chology at Harvard University, has been ap- 
pointed to sueceed Dr. Kline. 


INCLUDED among the visiting faculty for the 
summer sessions of the University of Pittsburgh 
for 1935 are the following: Dr. A. C. Krey, pro- 
fessor of history in the University of Minnesota, 
who is chairman of the National Committee on 
Social Studies; Dr. Maleolm Price, personnel 
department of the Detroit Public Schools; Miss 
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Eleanor M. Johnson, edueational director of the 
American Edueation 
rector of elementary schools in Oklahoma City 
and York, Pa., and W. L. Moore, principal of 
the John Hay High School, Cleveland. 


Press and formerly di- 


RoserRT ADRIANCE, head of the department of 
J., High 
School has been appointed to the faculty of 
the Summer School of the University of New 


social studies of the East Orange, N. 


Hampshire. 


Dr. RutH Byrns, of the University of Wis 
consin Bureau of Guidance, has received an ap- 
pointment to lecture on psychology at the Ford- 
ham University Graduate School for the second 
semester of this year and the summer session. 
She is on leave from the University of Wis- 


consin. 


Dr. ParKER T. Moon, professor of sociology 
at Columbia University, was reelected secretary 
of the Academy of Political Science and editor 
of The Political Science Quarterly at the an- 
nual meeting of the board of directors on Janu- 
ary 25. 

Unitep States SENATOR A. Harry Moore, of 
New Jersey, was elected a life trustee of Rut- 
gers University on January 15. During his 
term as Governor of New Jersey, Senator Moore 


was ex officio a member of the board of trustees. 


Dr. Rosert Herrick, former professor of 
English at the University of Chicago, has been 
appointed government secretary of the Virgin 


Islands. 


Hvucu H. Bropre, for more than thirty-two 
years principal of the Hanapepe-Eleele school 
at Hanapepe, Hawaii, has been elected a mem- 
ber of the Hawaiian House of Representatives. 
Four graduates of his school were elected to the 
House with him. 


Dr. FREDERICK Hovuk Law, chairman of the 
Teachers Interest Committee of the High School 
Teachers Association of New York City, has 
been appointed special counselor for the presi- 
dent of the National Education Association. 


PROFESSOR ALBERT SALOMON, who was dis- 
missed from his post as professor of sociology 
at the University of Cologne in 1933, has arrived 
in New York at the invitation of the “University 
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in Exile” to take a chair at the New School for 
Social Research. 

Proressor Kari BartH, who was recently 
dismissed from the University of Bonn, has ac- 
cepted an invitation to lecture on dogmaties at 
the University of Utreeht, Holland, during Feb- 
ruary and March. 

Dr. Virginia C. GILDERSLEEVE, dean of Bar- 
nard the 
principal speaker at the fortieth anniversary 
luncheon given by the New York City Colony of 
the National Society of New England Women. 
Canon of St. 
I., delivered 


College, Columbia University, was 


Dr. BERNARD IppINGsS BELL, 
John’s Cathedral, Providence, R. 
the Lyman Coleman Lectures at Lafayette Col- 
lege during January. The general subject was 


“A Preface to Contemporary Christianity.” 


CuaRLES W. ELior, executive officer of the 
National Resources Board, Washington, D. C., 
lectured on “National and State Planning” at 
the Harvard School of City Planning on Janu- 
11. Under the direction of Mr. Eliot, the 


National Resources Board is carrying on exten- 


ary 


sive national planning studies and has loaned 
consultants to planning commissions in more 
than forty states. 


Dr. Louis A. PEcusTEIN, dean of the Teach- 
ers College, University of Cincinnati, addressed 
the Florida Edueation Association at its annual 
meeting in Jacksonville, Fla., on January 3 and 4. 


DEAN CHARLES B. Lipman, of the University 
of California, has been elected to membership on 
the Phi Beta Kappa Committee on Qualifiea- 
tions, which investigates colleges and universities 
with a view to recommending those found quali- 
fied to receive new chapters of Phi Beta Kappa. 
He will for a six-year term ending in 
1940. Dean Guy Stanton Ford, of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, and President Theodore H. 
Jack, of Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, 
were reelected for the same term. The other 
members of the committee, whose terms expire 
in 1937, are: Dean George H. Chase, of Har- 
vard University; Dr. Frank P. and 
President David A. Robertson, Goucher Col- 
lege. New chapters will next be authorized by 
the meeting of the National Council in 1937. 
Communications intended for the committee 
should be addressed to the Secretary of the 


serve 


Graves, 
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United Chapters of Phi Beta Kappa, 145 West 
55th Street, New York City. 


Dr. HerpMAN FitTzGERALD CLELAND, profes- 
sor of geology and mineralogy at Williams Col- 
lege, lost his life in the wreck of the steamship 
Mohawk on January 24. He was sixty-six years 
of age. Dr. Dennett, president of the college, 
in paying tribute to Dr. Cleland stated he was 
one “who can never be replaced, but who has 
reared a monument which will never disappear.” 


Dr. Epitu Turts, emeritus dean of residence 
at Wellesley College, died on January 24 at the 
age of seventy-one years. Dr. Tufts was ap- 
pointed dean in 1919 and filled the position until 


her retirement in 1930. 

Dr. Lewis P. SHANnKs, professor of French 
in the College of Arts and Sciences at the Johns 
Hopkins University, and associate professor in 
the School of Higher Studies, died on June 25 
at the age of fifty-six years. 


Proressor CHARLES C, CLARKE, for thirty 
one years a member of the faculty of Yale 
University, died on January 28 at the age ot 
seventy-four years. Dr. Clarke was chairman 
of the department of Romance languages from 
1923 until his retirement in 1929 with the title 
of professor emeritus. 


Dr. Max Drennan, professor emeritus of the 
English language and literature at the Wit- 
watersrand University, died on January 15, at 
the age of sixty-four years. 


A MARBLE tablet in memory of Adam Lero) 
Jones, who was for twenty-five years director of 
admissions at Columbia, was dedicated on Janu- 
ary 13 in St. Paul’s Chapel following the uni- 
versity’s annual commemoration service. The 
tablet, designed by I. N. Phelps Stokes, archi- 
tect of St. Paul’s Chapel, is in the north 
transept, and is inscribed: “In memory otf 
Adam Leroy Jones, First director of Univer- 
sity Admissions at Columbia University, 1909- 
1934.” 


A pispatcH to the New York Times states 
that the Minister of Edueation has forbidden 
all officials and teachers of German universities 
to attend the memorial service to Professor 
Fritz Haber, the famous chemist, that had been 
arranged by three leading German scientifie in- 
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stitutions. Professor Haber, whose invention 
of synthetic nitrate during the war prevented 

e early collapse of Germany, died in Switzer- 
nd last year after having resigned his academic 
josts as a protest against the Nazi anti-Jewish 
egislation. Invitations to the memorial service 
29, the anniversary of his death, 
were issued jointly by the Kaiser Wilhelm In- 
stitute for Physical Chemistry, the German 


Chemical Society and the German Physical So- 


on January 


iety. Last week, however, the rectors of all 
German universities received a circular from the 
Ministry of Edueation recalling that Professor 
Haber was “dismissed” in October, 1933, on ac- 
count of his “inward attitude toward the German 
State of to-day.” The circular deseribed the 
conduet of the learned societies as “particu- 
larly challenging” to the National Socialist 
State, since commemorations are accorded only 
in exceptional eases to “the greatest Germans of 
this day.” The organizers of the meeting are 
charged with additional provoeation in having 
suggested that uniforms be worn at the memorial 
service. 

THE Paecifie Northwest Association will hold 
ts fourth annual convention in Spokane, Wash- 
ngton, in connection with the Inland Empire 
Kdueation Association from April 2 to 5. The 
program will have for its central thought the 
future of publie adult education in publie school 
extension and in college and university exten- 
Consumer edueation, vocational edueation 
and workers’ education will be stressed. The 
headquarters of the PNAAE is in Spokane, 
West 4004 Queen Avenue. Rhoda M. 
White is president of the association. 


sion. 


Dean 


Tue City of London Vaeation Course in Edu- 
cation will hold its fourteenth session from July 
26 to August 9. American teachers are invited 
to the course which provides a sojourn in Lon- 
don combining lectures on English teaching 
methods and visits to places of interest, meetings 
with distinguished men and women and a pro- 
gram of entertainment. 


PRESIDENT RuTHVEN, of the University of 
Michigan, has informed local chapter presidents 
and alumni officers of Michigan fraternities that 
they must measure up to higher standards or 
face a request to their national organizations to 
withdraw from the campus. 
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THE University of Pavia in Italy and the 
University of Notre Dame will inaugurate a stu- 
dent exchange plan this semester, according to 
an announcement made by Rev. John F. O’Hara, 
The Rey. O'Hara has 


received word from Signor Augusto Rosso, Ital 


president of Notre Dame. 


ian Ambassador in Washington, that Francesco 
Tamagna, law graduate of Pavia, expected to 
arrive at Notre Dame on January 28 to enroll 
Notre 
Dame’s student or graduate will be selected next 
May and wil! begin studies at Pavia in Septem- 
ber. The arrangement was partially effected 
last September when the Rev. O’Hara conferred 
with representatives of Pavia who were among 
the 300 Italian students making the good will 
tour of American universities. 


for the semester opening February 1. 


THE State Supreme Court of Colorado re 
cently rendered its decision in the suit brought 
against the University of Denver by the City of 
Denver for the payment of taxes upon the Uni- 
versity Building, a twelve-story office building 
in the heart of the business section of the city, 
appraised at $1,250,000. 
contract the university. has been paying taxes 


Under the original 


both on the leasehold interest on the ground on 
which the building is located and on the fee title 
to the ground, which still belongs to the original 
owners. The State Supreme Court rules that 
both the building itself and the leasehold interest 
were tax-exempt, since they are owned by the 
university and the revenue obtained from them 
is used for educational purposes, and that only 
the fee title was taxable. This decision adds 
some $5,000 to the present tax exemption sav- 
ings afforded the university. The University 
Building was presented to the university by 
James H. Causey for the establishment of the 
Foundation for the Advancement of Social Sei- 
ences, with the understanding that all the new 
revenues from the building were to be used for 
educational purposes. 

A LEGISLATIVE appropriation of $5,000,000 to 
aid financially distressed school distriets in 
Pennsylvania during the next two years and a 
deficiency appropriation of equal amount to pay 
past due school bills is recommended by Dr. 
James N. Rule, superintendent of publie in- 
struction. The deficiencies include $686,000 for 
salaries of county and assistant county superin- 
tendents and payments to school districts for 
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pupil transportation and vocational education, 
in addition to $4,300,000 to meet the full re- 
quirements of the Edmonds teacher salary act. 
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$5,000,000 will be needed to meet emergency 
needs of financially embarrassed school districts 
if all the schools are to remain open. 


DISCUSSION 


FUNCTIONAL TESTING IN GEOGRAPHY 

BETWEEN the strictly objective test types and 
the essay test types is a region demanding the 
development of new test forms, states Dr. C. C. 
Weidemann, professor of education at the Umi- 
versity of Nebraska. This field of testing, he 
says, should be functional and interpretive, and 
should test critical power to evaluate and initi- 
ate new relationships. Most orthodox test 
forms, whether objective or subjective, tend to 
be distressingly factual. Statice tests doubtless 
were in accord with statie subject-matter, but 
to-day the humanities or social sciences, in par- 
ticular, are, when properly taught by trained 
teachers, exceedingly dynamie and functional in 
nature. 

Along with the evolution of subject-matter 
and teaching method in these sciences there has 
been a marked improvement in both subjective 
and objective testing. However, neither of the 
extreme schools of testing meets the functional 
requirements demanded by Dr. Weidemann. 
There is no doubt but what the more progressive 
social science instructors throughout the coun- 
try are inereasing the functional content of their 
examinations. But as yet there has been almost 
nothing in the literature on testing regarding 
specifie questions or methods of procedure. 
Hence it seems worth while to present a state- 
ment regarding one such device that has been 
used successfully in the geography department 
of the University of Washington. No particu- 
lar claim to originality is made, either by the 
author or the department, although the germinal 
idea may possibly be attributed to Dr. Howard 
H. Martin, chairman. 

The test is known locally as the “reaction” 
type of examination and is based upon news- 
paper clippings, magazine articles and other 
eurrent sources that find their way into the in- 
structor’s files. Obviously material of this type 
is current and reflects man’s changing adjust- 
ments to his environment. 

The reaction test is introduced by a statement 
similar to the following: “In the light of your 
knowledge of (North America, Europe or other 





course) how would you as a geographer inter- 
pret the following press clippings? You may 
prove, disprove, disagree with, explain the 
regional background or make any other critica! 
comment you deem appropriate.” 

Following this introduction some fifteen or 
twenty statements are presented, some true, 
some erroneous, some having definite regional 
connotations, but all subject to critical evalua- 
tion. A few specimen reaction statements from 
an examination in North America follow: 

(1) The people of Chicago—it does not appear 
that they enjoy life as the citizens of New Orleans 
and Los Angeles obviously do—New York Times, 
June 11, 1933. 

(2) The dry farm—is an unforgettable Western 
sight. Under the homestead law the government 
bets you 320 acres of land that you can’t ‘‘ prove 
up’’ on it in three years without starving to death. 
—Nation, December, 1932. 

(3) Wall Street will now be only a market 
branch. Main exchange will be located in New 
Jersey to avoid New York taxes.—United Press 
dispatch, September 21, 1932. 

(4) Wanted. To exchange a 2nd hand Chevrolet 
for a family cow.—Ad in an upland Vermont 
paper, June 30, 1932. 

(5) Bullets fly as ballots cast in school election. 
—Associated Press dispatch from Prestonburg, 
Kentucky, July 1, 1933. 


A few samples from a Europe examination: 


(1) Although there is a radical group in Ireland 
who would sever all connections with the British 
Commonwealth, they are finding few supporters 
among the Irish farmers.—New York Times, April 
28, 1929. 

(2) The conditions existing in the past few 
years in Great Britain . . . have worried Danish 
producers.—Foreign Crops and Markets, March 5, 
1924. 

(3) Since the day of the air the old frontiers 
are gone. When you think of the defense of 
England you no longer think of the chalk cliffs of 
Dover. You think of the Rhine. That is where 
to-day our frontier lies—Prime Minister Stanley 
Baldwin, July 30, 1934. 

(4) Where France faces the Nazis. In the 
Saar ... intensive rivalry is taking place between 
Germany and France as the time for the Plebiscite 
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roaches—New York Times Magazine, Decem- 


, 29 
10, 1933. 


A person who remembers the static place- 
ation, country-bounding, producet-listing type 
ceography of a generation ago would never 
recognize any of the above statements as being 
id geography or their critical interpretation 
test of the highest order. To properly handle 
any of them geographically one must know both 
national and regional economies, adjustment 
problems, relationships, reasons. Such 
also discover whether a student is geographi- 


tests 


lly minded and ean learn to interpret living, 


4 


hanging adjustments. 

A good examination should measure what it 
purports to measure. It should also possess 
high reliability. By the time one has taken a 
course in modern adjustment geography he 
should have enough of a background to enable 
him to interpret functional questions if a geo- 
craphie sense has been developed. To the two 
old and accepted standards of testing Dr. Wil- 
liam R. Wilson, professor of psychology, Uni- 
versity of Washington, adds a third. 

“The good examination,” he says, “is much 
It is an in- 
valuable means of adding to the educative con- 
In other words, it 


than a measuring device. 


more 
tribution of the course.” 
should fit into the educative program in such 
a way as to further the ends for which a course 
is given. The trend of modern geography being 
interpretation of human adjustments in relation 
to the natural environment, it is on this last 
criterion that the reaction type of question rates 
its highest. 

The interpretation and synthesization of the 
unfolding world and regional human adjust- 
ment pattern is an exceedingly dynamic fune- 
tion with which the modern geographer has been 
Hence the specific questions used in 
Cer- 
tain devices and principles may be used rather 
generally, however, both in this field and others 
of the social sciences. It is to be hoped that the 
essay into the field of functional testing made at 
the University of Washington may suggest fur- 
ther advances in this most promising sphere of 


charged. 


testing to-day may be invalid to-morrow. 


examination procedure. 
Wiis B. MrerRIAM 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
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A STUDY IN GROUP INSURANCE 
COSTS! 

AN important consideration in any study of 
insurance cost is the ratio of the administration 
expense to the premiums paid the company. 
How much are you paying the insurance eom- 
What 
per cent. of your insurance dollar is returned 


pany as overhead on your insurance? 
in claims? An examination of Best’s Insurance 
Guide? shows casualty companies return to the 
policyholder as low as 40 to 60 cents on each 
dollar paid to the company. The eight leading 
companies® writing group insurance made an 
average 16.83 
premiums paid in for the expense of maintain- 


charge of per cent. of the 


ing their business. The average charge that 
these companies made for their group insur- 
ance* was only 11.50 per cent. of the premiums 
paid. This shows that there is 5.33 per cent. 
less charge for overhead in group insurance 
than in all departments of life insurance. 

The ordinary departments of these eight com- 
panies’ had an average cost in 1931 for admin- 
istration expense, excluding acquisition cost, of 
$3.32 per $1,000 of insurance in force. The 
expense of their group insurance was only $1.26 
per $1,000 insurance in force. This difference 
in administrative expense or loading is due 
largely to no medical examination, smaller 
agents commissions and less bookkeeping such 
as would be required in sending out premium 
notices. 

The medical examination for a group the size 
of the Kent State College faculty (106 mem- 
bers) at the rate of $5 per person would aggre- 
gate $530. The commissions are less than half 

1 This paper was prepared in a study of group 
insurance cost for the faculty of Kent State Col- 
lege, Kent, Ohio, by the author, who is a member 
of the mathematics faculty. 

2‘*Best’s Insurance Guide’’ with key ratings, 

3 See part I of ‘‘ Unique Manual-Digest,’’ 1932. 
This figure of expense (16.83 per cent.) is the sum 
of the ratio of insurance expense less acquisition, 
cost to premium income and the product of the 
ratios of the first year’s premium to total premium 
income and of the cost of procuring new business 
to the first year’s premium. 

4This figure is taken from the gain and loss 
exhibit of the various companies as officially shown 
in their annual statements to the state insurance 


departments, 1931. 
5 **Unique Manual-Digest,’’ 1932. 
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that paid for other life insurance. This might 
easily represent a saving of $1,500 on a group 
policy written on this faculty. If the insurance 
company spent 50 cents per year sending pre- 
mium notices and receipts to each individual, 
in 20 years the group policy would represent 
a saving of over $1,000 to the company. 

The flat rate for this faculty of 106 members, 
as computed by the general rate schedule estab- 
lished in 1924, is $1.06 per thousand per month. 
The college pays 46 cents and each faculty 
member 60 cents. The dividend or rate reduc- 
tions are given to the college. This makes an 
initial yearly cost of $12.72 for each thousand 
of insurance. This would probably be reduced 
to at least $10.33, the average net cost per 
$1,000 for the eight companies in 1931. Group 
insurance differs from all other types of insur- 
ance in that the dividends declared are accord- 
ing to the mortality for each particular group. 
This is a distinet advantage to a selected risk 
group such as this faeulty. The amount of 
dividend or rate reduction would depend to 
quite an extent on the particular company with 
which we insure. The ultimate cost of group 
insurance may differ by as much as 30 per cent. 
with the different companies. 

But suppose we consider the annual premium 
of $12.72 per year. At 5 per cent. it would 
take an investment of $12.72 per year approxi- 
mately 32 years to accumulate to $1,000. If we 
assume that the average teacher teaches 36 
years, then the average of this group would 
have only 18 years yet to teach. In 18 years 
an investment of $12.72 per year accumulated 
at 5 per cent. would amount to only $377.84. It 
appears that the group insurance would aggre- 
gate the greater return. Of course it would be 
necessary throughout this time for the faeulty 
to maintain the 1.06 rating. This would be 
possible only if the younger as well as the older 
members stay with the group. 

Before taking out group insurance people are 
often wont to compare it with individual insur- 
anee cost. Although group insurance is classed 
as equivalent to one-year renewal term, if the 
flat rate for the group is not increased the 
premium of the individual would not make 
yearly inereases as in one-year renewable term. 
It seems fair to consider a 20-year term policy 
as the nearest equivalent to the group policy, 
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then according to the rates of low cost eom- 
panies all those below 33° years of age have an 
advantage in buying the individual policy ove; 
the group policy. This comprises 27 per cent. 
of the faeulty. This difference is due to thy 
fact that insurance companies load their term 
policies heavily. 

In closing we might consider two common 
objections to group insurance: That it has no 
cash or loan value and that it is dependent on 
employment. It should be pointed out that 
when a member leaves a group he has in reality 
suffered no loss, since his dependents have been 
eovered by the insurance during his employ- 
ment. Furthermore, the premiums have not 
been sufficient to build up a surrender value. 
In this respect it is the same as fire insurance. 
You have received value for your money. The 
provisions permitting conversion when leaving 
the company, the retirement privileges and the 
extended death benefit help to answer the above 
objections. Of course in all types of insurance 
you get to a great extent what you pay for, 
but group insurance should receive particular 
recommendation because of its outstanding fea- 
ture—low cost. 

H. E. Stetson 

KENT, OHIO 


ADVERTISING THROUGH THE 
SCHOOLS 


THE advertisers of this country are employing 
every possible avenue in order to reach the buy- 
ing public. Time and again they have attempted 
to make use of the pupils in the publie schools. 
The most recent effort has been revealed through 
the following letter written on December 4, 
1934, to the National Edueation Association: 


We are planning a Library of the Air for inter- 
mediate grades, presenting ‘‘life-sized’’ dramati- 
zations of books appearing on the intermediate 
reading lists. For example, the first of the series 
of programs to be introduced will be a 39 time, 
3 times a week, 15 minute program of Dumas’ 
‘‘The Three Musketeers. ’’ 

Much time and effort are being spent on con- 
tinuity and production to bring to the radio a 
story as exciting and as dramatic as the original. 


6 Computed from two large companies of the 
eight companies selling group insurance quoted by 
the ‘‘Unique Manual-Digest’’ as offering twenty- 
year term. 
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program goes on the air... every Mon- 
Wednesday, and Friday beginning December 

from 5:30 PM to 5:45 PM. This time was 
ted with the object of bringing children off 
streets to listen to the broadcasts. 

In view of the fact that this program is designed 

vive the best of literature to children in a very 

gestible form, I am taking this liberty of asking 
your assistance in the matter of getting this 

The co- 

ration offered us by the public schools has been 

little, owing to the fact that the program is 
nsored and there might be some danger of sub- 
lizing the schools, should this program be an- 

I can easily understand this attitude, 


mation into the Colorado schools. 


need. 
though there is no possibility that the name of 

sponsor—a bread company—will come into the 

uncements made through the schools. 

Could you give us any assistance in this matter 
instruet us as to the channels through which 
might work? Any information or help that 

u would be kind enough to give us would be 

eatly appreciated. 


The California Commission for the Study of 
Kdueational Problems made a report on this 
very subject on January 5, 1931. This com- 
mittee, under the chairmanship of Mrs. Susan 
\l. Dorsey, has the following to say concerning 
radio advertising in the schools: 

It has always been a fundamental principle of 
American education that the schools must protect 
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their children from exploitation; that no interest 
shall be permitted directly or indirectly to adver 
tise in the classroom. The commission regrets to 
report that this principle is being flagrantly vio- 
lated in and that the 
regular work of the children is being interrupted, 


many California schools 
largely because modern methods of advertising 


have insinuated themselves into the school system. 


Matters of this kind seem to run in eyeles. 
In the summer of 1931 the Louisville Courier- 
Journal and the Louisville Times had a plan 
under way to get advertising into the schools 
of the state of Kentucky. Through the prompt 
action of the chairman of the National Commit- 
tee on Education by Radio, Joy Elmer Morgan, 
this effort was unsuccessful. There is now a 
new effort to propagandize the schools, this time 
in the state of Colorado. However, the difficulty 
experienced by the advertising ageney in this 
newest attempt speaks well for the foresight 
and edueational vision of the teachers of Colo- 
rado. It is to be hoped that every similar effort 
in Colorado or in any other state will be met by 
an equally stubborn resistance on the part of 
those in whose hands rests the responsibility 
for our children. 

Tracy F. Ty er, 
Secretary and Research Director 
NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON 
EDUCATION BY RADIO 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


STUDENT FREEDOM IN GERMANIC 
UNIVERSITIES: PANACEA OR 
ILLUSION 


I 


DurING the past few years a movement to 
relax the rigidity of the scholastic supervision 
to which university students have been subjected 
has gained numerous adherents in America. It 

maintained that the institutions of higher 
education have so standardized their curricula 
and prescribed the methods to be used in study 
that the individual has been robbed of an op- 
portunity to develop initiative or to learn to 
think independently. Substituted is the concept 
of the university as an institution offering un- 
excelled opportunities for the acquisition of 





knowledge. The degree to which the student 
takes advantage of these opportunities is, in this 
concept, left entirely to his discretion. Accord- 
ing to this plan, at least as introduced at the 
University of Chicago, the student first selects 
the departments in which his predominant in- 
terests lie. He then decides upon a problem. 
The methods to be used in its development are 
It is for him to 


7an obtain the material he 


left largely to his judgment. 
decide whether he 
needs best from lectures, from books or from 
research in the field itself. He is not obligated 
to attend classes and is freed from the necessity 
of taking examinations except at infrequent in- 
tervals. It is believed that by reducing super- 
vision to a minimum a maximum of self-reliance 
ean be developed in the student. 
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As examples of universities where these prin- 
ciples are put into practise, it is customary to 
refer to those of Europe, particularly those in 
Germany. There, at least prior to Nazi domi- 
to-day in such neighboring coun- 
Austria and 
working 


nation, and 


tries as Czechoslovakia, Poland, 


Hungary, students are regarded as 


ideal 


demic restraint. 


under conditions of freedom from aca- 
It is the purpose of this study 
to examine a typical university of this character 
and attempt to determine what use the students 
make of the them. 


Although conditions in Europe and America 


freedom which is allowed 


vary widely in many respects, it is thought that 
there are enough similarities to permit conclu- 


} 


sions as to the workability of these principles 


in American universities. As representative of 


one of the best of these institutions, the Uni- 
versity of Vienna has been chosen for this 
study. As most nearly the equivalent of the 


American college of arts, literature and science, 
the philosophical faculty of the university has 


been selected for detailed observation. 


II 


Students entering Germanic universities are 


a selected group. They are not chosen at ran- 
dom from among the graduates of secondary 
schools, as is the rule in Ameriea, but are the 
products of specialized gymnasia whose cur- 
ricula are designed especially for the prepara- 
Their fit- 


ness for admission to the university has been 


tion of students for the universities. 


attested by their passage of the Matura, a eom- 
prehensive final examination administered at 
the conclusion of the eight- or nine-year gym- 
The taught in 


rymnasia is classical. 


nasial course. subject-matter 


these predominately 
Much emphasis is laid upon Latin and Greek 
and the study of ancient history. Although not 
allowed as much freedom from supervision as is 
common in the universities, the student enjoys 
it to a much greater degree in the gymnasia 
most American secondary 


than is usual in 


schools. Thus for several years before entering 
the university, the student is schooled in uni- 
versity usages. 

Upon entering the university at Vienna, the 
student is thrust at once upon his own resources. 
There are no deans to assist the neweomer in 


the selection of his courses and the planning of 
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his program. There is a dean, but his function 
is not to advise the student about his work. 


There 


sources of information. 


are, as a matter of fact, no reliable 
The student is forced 
to depend upon hearsay or friends for advice as 
to what to do. In addition, the new arrival js 
confronted with a system of registration that is 


Wh re 


in America it is possible to register in a few 


a triumph of antiquity and bureaucracy. 


hours, at Vienna at least a week, often two or 
three weeks are required. Often, bewildered by 
the confusion and complexity of getting regis- 
tered, the new entrant gives up in despair and 
chooses largely at random. 

At the conelusion of his registration the stu- 
dent finds himself in possession of a Meldungs- 
buch or course book and a number of elass tick- 
ets, one for each course. On his first visit to 
each of his classes, he turns in his ticket and has 
This is all that is 
specifically required of the student until the end 


the instructor sign his book. 
of the semester. He then brings his course book 
again and the instructor signs it a second time. 
That is all. Excepting in a few advanced sem- 
inars no roll is ever taken. In the majority of 
courses no member is ever called upon to recite. 
At the close of the semester no examinations are 
required. If, for some outside purpose, such as 
professional advancement, the student desires 
a Zeugnis or certificate that he has been a 
member of the course, the instructor may give 
For a few 
advanced courses the student may be asked to 


him a brief oral or written test. 


take an examination to determine his qualifica 
tions for membership. Here, however, the test 
ing takes place at the beginning rather than at 
the end of the term. 

It rests entirely with the student whether he 
attends elass or not. It is not even absolutely 
attend the minimum of twice 
his instructors’ signatures in 
The university has an ample 


necessary that he 
a year to obtain 
his eourse book. 
supply of underpaid beadles who will under- 
take to obtain the necessary signatures for a 
small tip. Furthermore, non-attendance at class 
is facilitated by the availability of Scripta or 
As 
many professors repeat their lectures almost 


notes covering the professors’ lectures. 


verbatim over a period of many years, enter- 
prising students have prepared and placed on 


mimeographed notes covering entire 


sale 
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rses. Many of these notes have been care- 
edited and are better systematized and 
than the 

It is, therefore, often the part 


re coherent lectures from which 
were taken. 
wisdom to purchase a Scriptum and study it 
ifortably at home or in a café house in pref- 
ence to sitting for an hour or more on a hard 
sod bench in a badly lighted and ventilated 
assroom in an attempt to unravel a professor's 
etorieal flights. 
In the selection of his courses the student is 
owed exceptionally great latitude. One en- 
rolled in the philosophical faculty is expected 
work in one minor and two major fields. 
Nevertheless, no fixed number or order of 
surses is demanded for either the major or 


It is quite immaterial whether 


( 


nor sequences. 

e student enroll for five or twenty courses in 
a given department. Usually toward the end of 
his fourth year, he has a conference with the 
professors who are to administer his final ex- 
aminations. The professors question the eandi- 
date concerning the courses which he has already 
taken and indicate a few others, rarely more 
than two or three, upon which he may expect 
to be examined. There is no limitation on the 
number of courses in subjects bearing no di- 
rect relation to his principal sequences for 
which he may enroll. 

Kach eandidate for a degree in the philo- 
sophieal faculty is expected to prepare a dis- 
sertation in his major field. This is supposed 
to demonstrate his capacity for independent re- 
search and form a contribution to the available 
knowledge in his discipline. As it is rare for 
a student in Continental universities to work 
direetly under the supervision of his professor, 
he is usually assigned to an assistant. These 
latter are held responsible for the quality of the 
finished dissertation. Because their own stand- 
ing is in a large measure dependent upon the 
grade of work produced by the students as- 
signed to them, it is often a temptation to con- 
tribute a large part of the dissertation them- 
selves. It some cases this goes so far that the 
candidate himself has only a vague notion of 
what his thesis concerns. 

After the acceptance of his dissertation and 
upon the completion of five years of residence, 
the candidate is eligible to take the Rigorosa or 
There three of 


examinations. are 


final 


oral 
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these: One one-hour examination in his minor 
subject and two one-hour examinations in his 
major fields. The test in his minor subjeet may 
be broken into two half-hour examinations in 
related fields, e.g., ethnology and anthropology. 
These are the only examinations specifically re 
quired for the degree of doctor of philosophy 
and are presumed to be sufficiently compre 
hensive to cover the work of the full five years. 
Each professor conducts the examination in his 
field alone. Although in theory the eandidate 
prepares himself for these tests by diligent at 
tendance at lectures and seminars and a thor 
ough study of the literature, in reality many 
take advantage of the help to be obtained from 
the professors’ assistants. Many of these as 
sistants draw no regular income from the uni 
They are, on the other hand, in close 
with the professors. They 
In addi- 


versity. 
personal contact 
know his interests and his prejudices. 
tion, they often possess an excellent training in 
their fields. They are, in consequence, in an 
ideal position to help prepare candidates for 
their examinations. By frequent attendance at 
the examinations, which are usually public, they 
are able to compile a list of the questions which 
the professor asks. As the professors have a 
tendency toward repetitiveness in examinations 
as well as in lectures, it is not difficult to pre- 
pare a list of questions which inelude practically 
all which are likely to be asked. With this ma- 
terial it is easy to organize “cram courses.” For 
the more the assistants 
provide individual instruction: the poorer ean 
Little attempt is made 


prosperous students 
didates study in groups. 
to make an exhaustive survey of the subject- 
matter. Attention is concentrated on drilling 
the student in the answers to the questions 


which he will probably be asked. 


II] 


Not the student permitted much 


greater leeway in purely academic matters than 


only is 


is common in Ameriea, he is granted license for 


which would be unthinkable in an 


university. 


behavior 
There is no “sehool 
In its place 


As there are 


American 
spirit” in Germani¢c universities. 
comes loyalty to a political party. 
no athletics in the American sense in these in- 
stitutions, that any sort of 
campus activities, their political affiliations pro 


nor for matter 
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vide the students with an emotional as well as 
intellectual outlet. Closely allied are the Bur- 
schenschaften or student corps with their ideals 
of valor which find expression in dueling and 
in Bummels or parades. Such athleties as in- 
terest the students, notably fencing, turning, 


skiing, mountain climbing and boating, have no 


organie connection with the universities. Fur- 
thermore, the political uncertainty which is 
characteristic of Europe as a whole tends to 
reinforce the preoccupation of the students with 
its issues. In Vienna the three principal groups 
are the Social Democrats (which numbers many 
Jews among its members); the Christian So- 
cialists (the Catholic party) and the National 
Socialists or Nazis. Each has its representa- 
tives in the student body. In consequence, the 
atmosphere of the university is constantly 
charged with hostility. Owing to the fact that 
most Continental universities are autonomous, 
police officers are not allowed within their pre- 
einets. Prior to the fall of 1933, Nazi students 
took advantage of this to make attacks on Jews 
within the university itself. About twenty stout 
young Nazis would form a double row in the 
university’s aula and foree every Jew within 
reach to run the gauntlet. As the Nazis were 
armed with clubs and used their heavy hobnailed 
boots freely, their victims were often severely 
injured. The university beadles were no match 
for the students and usually confined their ef- 
forts to sending for ambulances when they saw 
the students forming their gauntlet. 

Late in 1933, Nazi students prevented the 
Austrian chancellor, the late Dr. Dollfuss, from 
entering the university to make a speech. As 
a result the university lost its autonomy. The 
buildings were filled with squads of heavily 
armed police. This put an end to attacks on 
Jewish students, but introduced a new type of 
disorder. Now the Nazis shoot firecrackers in 
the halls and break tear gas bombs in the elass- 
rooms of unpopular or Semitic instructors. 
Taking advantage of the resulting confusion, 
the riotors climax the attack by unfurling a flag 
bearing the Swastika from a window. 

Many of these student riots are of such a 
violent nature that a number of their partici- 
pants suffer severe injuries, necessitating their 
transportation to hospitals. In addition, the 
property damage done to the university is often 
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very considerable. After each of these riots it 
is necessary to close the university for perio: 
ranging from a few days to several months, 
This is done partly to effect the necessary re- 
pairs to the buildings and partly to give the 
feelings which have been aroused an opportu- 
nity to subside. On some oceasions the univer- 
sity is completely closed down after a riot, at 
other times only the lectures are suspended. In 
either case, this works a distinet hardship on the 
conscientious student who is not interested in 
politics and has enrolled at the university for 
the purpose of study. 


IV 


Greater freedom from supervision than is 
customary in America is not confined to the 
student body alone; the professors who head 
departments have a measure of authority not 
granted to their American contemporaries. 
Kuropean universities are less strongly cen- 
tralized than those here. Each department is 
termed an institute and is in charge of an 
Ordinarius or full professor, who corresponds 
to an American departmental chairman. The 
university is composed of a rather loosely knit 
congerie of institutes, each of which enjoys a 
comparatively high degree of autonomy. Fur- 
thermore, no institute ever has more than one 
full professor. If the number of students is 
unusually large, a second institute is formed: 
never does one institute have two Ordinarii. In 
such cases the two institutions are entirely dis- 
crete and may often be bitter rivals. 

The head of an institute not only determines 
its policies, but virtually the earnings of his 
staff. In Continental universities Ausserordent- 
liche Professoren (associate professors), Do:- 
enten (assistant professors), and assistants 
draw no regular salary. They receive a pro- 
portion of the tuition paid by the students en- 
rolled in their courses. They are, however, 
dependent upon the head of the department for 
their assignments. Thus, should he be so in- 
clined, it is possible for him completely to domi 
nate his subordinates. The resulting absence ot! 
criticism may engender a conviction of his in- 
fallibility that borders on meglomania. Such 
men also oecur oceasionally in American uni- 
versities, but eonditions here are not so pro- 
pitious for their production. It is largely this 
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tor which has given rise to the tradition that 





professor is never wrong—at least in his own 


institute. This is also in a large measure re- 
sponsible for the high emotional tone of many 
lisputes between rival professors. 
From the standpoint of the student, such 
ne-man” departments are even less fortunate. 


t becomes extraordinarily tempting under these 
nditions to present only those aspects of the 
cience which may be in accordance with theo- 
ies which he favors. Whole phases of a subject 
ay be omitted. Opposing theories may be dis- 
rted. Furthermore, should a student be so 
bold as to champion views which are not in 
agreement with those of his professor, he is 
likely to be aceused not only of intellectual 


heresy, but a disloyalty to his institute as well. 
V 

Here at the University of Vienna the major- 
ity of those eonditions prevail which are held 
by the advocates of less supervision for students 
to be productive of the highest type of scholar- 
ship: the minimum of surveillance over the stu- 
dent and a high degree of departmental auton- 
omy. That such a system can be productive of 
scholarship of the highest type is attested by 
the number and quality of the contributions to 
That this 
system also offers exceptional opportunities for 


science made by men working there. 


the development of practises prejudicial to good 
scholarship is also unfortunately apparent. In 
consequence the student finds himself confronted 
with two alternatives: He can work out for 
himself a comprehensive program of courses; 
select men to work under who are leaders in 
their fields; make use of every facility that the 
university offers to provide himself with a thor- 
ough and basie training in his chosen work. 
Many have done this. On the other hand, many 
others, probably the majority, have regarded the 
university in an entirely different light. Al- 
though the recipients of a specialized training 
designed to enable them to make the fullest 
possible use of the facilities offered them by 
the university, what do many of them do? 
They rarely attend classes. Some even come to 
Vienna, register and then return home, visiting 
the university only when it is necessary to re- 
register or take examinations. In the little 
studying that they do, they accept the state- 
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of their instructors without criticism, 


without question. 
dissertations they let the assistant to whom they 


ments 
When it is time to write their 


have been assigned do most of the work. In 
preparing for their Rigorosa they depend al- 
And lastly, 
they have so little respect for the university as 


most wholly on “eram courses.” 


a place of dignity and learning that they make 
it the theater of their rowdy political brawls. 
The keynote to the problem lies in the motiva- 
tion which brings the student to the university. 
It is a popular belief that he comes to study, 
that he is actuated by a desire to acquire the 
knowledge which the university is prepared to 
offer him. Unfortunately, this is true only of 
the minority. Both in Europe and America a 
university education, concretely symbolized by a 
degree, is regarded as having a specifie economic 
and social value. This value, moreover, is not 
dependent upon what the individual may have 
learned, at least academically speaking, during 
the period of his residence in the university. 


of the degree itself rather than on learning, 
which it is supposed to represent. As a re- 
sult most students have no incentive to learn. 
Quite the contrary, they are motivated to ob- 
tain their degrees with the minimum of effort. 
The responsibility for this state of mind lies 
in part with the universities themselves. Both 
in Europe and America they have made little 
attempt to make the subject-matter interesting 
or to awaken intellectual curiosity on the part 
of the student. The greater portion of the re- 
sponsibility lies with the general public. It is 
almost traditional to lay the most stress upon 
attendance at a university, irrespective of what 
the individual may have while there. 
The explanation of this attitude on the part of 
the publie may lie in the fact that it is very 
difficult to obtain a measure of what a person 
It is infinitely easier sim- 


learned 


has learned at school. 
ply to aecept the degree as an index and trans- 
fer the responsibility for the measurement of 
the individual’s knowledge to the university 
authorities. 

So long as the publie continues to hold this 
attitude, a large proportion of students will be 
motivated to obtain their the 
maximum of celerity and the minimum of exer- 
The more freedom allowed a student, the 


degrees with 


tion. 
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easier it becomes to take short-cuts. That a 
great many of them will make use of these de- 
vices is evident even from a superficial study of 
Continental universities. Nor is there any rea- 
son to believe that American students are any 
more conscientious or industrious than their 
Kuropean contemporaries, Given this situation 
there appears to be but one solution—the selee- 
tion and segregation of the students who come 


to the universities to learn. For them a system 
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allowing a large measure of freedom from 
supervision is practicable. For the remainder, 
the great majority of the students, the current 
American system is best. This system, with its 
enforced attendance at class, its frequent recita- 
tions, written papers and quizzes, while perhaps 
more irksome to the student, insures that for a 
brief while at least he has learned something. 
Rosert N. McMurry 
VIENNA 


QUOTATIONS 


THE NATION’S CHILDREN 

THE school medical service for England and 
Wales is responsible for the health of approxi- 
mately five million children. Of this school 
population between 70 and 80 per cent. are nor- 
mal children, and it is a feature of Sir George 
Newman's report for 1933'—a summary of 
which appears at page 1115—that he urges 
fuller concentration on the legitimate claims of 
this section. ‘Are we,” he asks, “doing all that 
is practicable for the nutrition, physical eduea- 
tion, nurture and health of the normal child?” 
And he answers himself emphatically: “I fear 
we are not.” This is a clear admission that to 
some extent the public health authorities of this 
country are failing to ensure the physical health 
of the normal child under 14 years of age. All 
complacency that things are much better than 
they were twenty-five years ago will not coun- 
teract this admission, and it is clear that medical 
science has not yet entirely succeeded in trans- 
lating its discoveries and advances into practical 
measures in the homes and in the schools. There 
is a “lag,” as Sir George Newman himself 
pointed out in another report, and it is true to 
say, as he does on this occasion, “there are signs 
of public anxiety on this subject.” 

With this introduction the Chief Medical Offi- 
cer to the Board of Edueation plunges straight- 
way into the vexed question of nutrition and 
school feeding, and the intelligent reader of this 
chapter will find it difficult to get into clear per- 
spective the issues that are raised. The term 


“malnutrition” is of comparatively recent origin 


1**The Health of the Sehsol Child.’’ Annual 
Report of the Chief Medical Officer of the Board 
of Education for the year 1933. H.M. Stationery 
Office. (3s.) 


in these reports, and it is clearly stated that as 
used by school medical officers it “should include 
only the children whose nutrition was reported 
as ‘bad,’ prolonged or serious undernutrition.” 
On. this strict basis the returns for 1933 include 
20,579 children found to be malnourished and 
requiring treatment, and a further 23,760 also 
returned under the “malnutrition” heading as 
requiring “observation.” At this point it is 
pertinent to ask how “observation” of children 
in this badly nourished category is going to help. 
Moreover, these are the returns of the routine 
inspections in the specified age groups. ‘To 
them must be added the results of special inspec 
tions—namely, 19,400 children with malnutri- 
tion requiring treatment, and 8,407 children in 
the same category requiring observation. On 
this basis there are over seventy thousand c¢hil- 
dren in the publie elementary schools of En- 
gland and Wales with bad, prolonged or serious 
undernutrition, half of whom may possibly, since 
only observation was considered necessary, be 
included in some less well-defined “subnormal” 
‘rategory. On this Sir George Newman com- 
ments that in 1933 there was no general or wide 
spread malnutrition among children attending 
publie elementary schools. Since the proportion 
for the whole five million is somewhere in the 
region of 1.4 per cent. such optimism is, per- 
haps, justified, but it must surely mean that in 
those areas where there are admittedly “patches 
of serious undernutrition,” areas where there is 
also “evidence of a slight increase in undernu- 
trition,” things can not be quite as rosy as the 
general tenor of this chapter might lead one to 
suppose. Fortunately there was a substantial 
inerease in the number of school meals provided 
in 1933, amounting to over 6,500,000 in round 








res, and the scheme of the Milk Marketing 
rd, which came into operation on October 
may be expected to make some differences 
The method of 


dren tor school meals is another vexed ques 


the next report. selecting 

: which has been frequently discussed in these 

reports. It is again asserted that the provision 
free meals (ineluding milk) must only be 
owed through a system of selection by the 

ool medieal officers, and while this should se 

ire that available funds are used for the chil- 
dren most in need of extra nourishment, it still 
ippears to be regrettable that the teacher is not 

owed more responsibility in choosing children 
for sueh help, since school meals are undoubt- 
edly intended, in the words of the governing 
Act, “for children who are unable, by reason of 
ack of tood, to take full advantage of the edu- 
cation provided for them.” 

In another section of the report Sir George 
Newman’s stress on the importance of physical 
dueation and hygiene, more especially for the 
well-being of the healthy child, will be ap- 
plauded by those whose daily work brings them 
more especially into contact with the adolescent. 
The new syllabus of physical education, issued 
n the autumn of 1933, has attained the sales of 
. best-selling novel, and there are hopeful signs 


of a new eagerness in securing the “mental and 
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spiritual” benefits which physical training on a 
sound physiological basis must bring.. “Games 
are not enough” is a phrase for which we must 
be grateful. Sir George Newman wisely points 
to the state efforts of other countries in presery 
ing and maintaining adolescent physique, al 
though there are many produets of voluntary 
aspiration and effort available in this country 
for those who can make use of them. The open- 
air school is another adjunct towards preserving 
health as distinet from treating disease to whieh 
the present report directs special attention, but 
there are only 146 schools available, and the 
local authorities are clearly urged to a greater 
extension and practice of the principles upon 
The third 


point upon which emphasis is laid is effeetive 


which these institutions are based. 


training in hygiene, to which last year’s report 
The “habits of health’ 


which it is desired to encourage will do much to 


gave great attention. 
carry the advantages received in school into 
adolescence and adult life. It is this aspeet of 
the health and well-being of the nation’s children 
which is of the greatest importance. Open air, 
physieal training, and hygiene can build a na- 
tion of healthy adults, always providing that the 
children are maintained in such a state of nour 
The 


ishment as to be able to benefit by them. 


British Medical Journal. 


REPORTS 


THE FACULTY OF ARTS AND 
SCIENCES! 


A yEAR ago I suggested that some of the 
larger faculties might elect a smaller repre- 
sentative body to which they could delegate 
most of their power. To make this possible, the 
governing boards amended Section 5 of the 
statutes by the addition of the following sen- 
tence: “A Faculty may delegate annually any 
or all of its powers to a smaller representative 
body presided over by the President and elected 
according to rules approved by the Governing 
Last May the faculty of arts and 
sciences voted to establish a council of approxi- 


Boards.” 


mately sixty men which was to be elected ac- 
cording to rules which were duly approved by 
1 From the annual report of President James 


Bryant Conant to the board of overseers of Har- 
vard University. 





the governing boards. One representative is 
elected by each of the twenty-four departments. 
This group then nominates a list made up of 
20 per cent. of the membership of each of the 
ranks of the faculty 
128), 


assistant professors (present total 60), faculty 


professors (present total 
associate professors (present total 45), 
instructors (present total 58)—having due re- 
gard for an equitable distribution of these nomi 
One halt 


the number nominated from each rank is then 


nations among the various divisions. 


elected by the whole faeulty by a postal ballot. 
Provision has been made for a rotation in office 
of the members elected by the faculty at large. 
The council is presided over by the president, 
and certain officers of the faculty are ex-officio 
members. The faculty has delegated its powers, 
with certain reservations, to this council for the 
year 1934-35. It is provided that there shall 
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be four meetings of the whole faculty each year 
and that within two weeks of action by the 
council a special meeting of the whole faculty 
may be called by petition of fifteen members to 
reconsider such action. 

This newly-formed council of the faculty of 
arts and sciences is now actively engaged in 
considering a number of important matters con- 
nected with undergraduate instruction. Distri- 
bution, the language requirements and the S.B. 
degree are among the subjects which will prob- 
ably be debated during this year and the next. 
In my opinion, there is urgent need that the re- 
quirements in regard to modern languages 
should be modified. The present rules prescribe 
a reading knowledge of French or German and 
either an elementary knowledge of the other of 
these two languages or a reading knowledge of 
one of the elassies. I believe that only the re- 
quirement in regard to a reading knowledge of 
French or German should be retained. It is 
very doubtful whether the requirement of an 
elementary knowledge of a language is of much 
value. To a great many students it means that 
a greater part of one year’s time must be de- 
voted to a first course in a language in which 
they do not gain proficiency and which they 
may never study again. If in some fields of 
concentration a knowledge of a certain lan- 
guage is essential, for example, German in 
chemistry, there would appear to be no reason 
why such a knowledge should not be made a 
part of the requirements in that field and tested 
by suitable examinations. 

The teaching of elementary languages is on a 
different basis from the teaching of other sub- 
jects in a university. It is essentially a task 
which belongs to the schools, but at present we 
ean not avoid a considerable amount of such 
work in our colleges. It seems to me, however, 
unwise to compel students to undertake the 
study of a new language unless they are to 
varry it to a point where they have acquired 
a sufficient skill to make the language really 
useful to them. I hope it may be possible 
eventually to organize a separate division whose 
function it would be to provide the most expert 
instruction possible to beginners in the study 
of a language. The skilful and devoted teacher 
in such a division should be rewarded by pro- 
motion based solely on his teaching ability and 
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not as in other departments on productive 
scholarship as well as teaching. There is a pos- 
sibility that very effective courses in French 
or German for beginners might be conducted 
by the university for nine weeks of concentrated 
work in the summer in some spot in the country 
or on the shore, and that many students might 
come to use such facilities for obtaining the 
knowledge of French and German that their 
field of concentration may require. In these 
days of limited budgets it would seem difficult 
to improve the elementary instruction in lan- 
guages if too many students are involved; by 
concentrating our efforts on those who desire a 
reading rather than an elementary knowledge 
we can accomplish most. 

For years the status of the 8.B. degree has 
been absurd. As Dean Briggs once stated, the 
degree signifies not a knowledge of science but 
an ignorance of Latin. I hope that before long 
the faculty will consider this question and wil! 
go to the root of the matter by eliminating the 
Latin requirement for the A.B. degree. 
Whether we approve of it or not, many able 
students come to us each year without having 
studied Latin in school. We welcome them 
with the provision that they must receive the 
S.B. degree even if they concentrate in such 
subjects as English or Romance languages. For 
most students it makes little difference whether 
on the commencement program they are listed 
as A.B. or S.B., although there are a few who 
object to receiving an S.B. degree if they have 
concentrated, for example, in fine arts or his- 
tory and literature. The real difficulty, how- 
ever, is that the S.B. degree has no significance 
as such. A reformation in the requirements for 
the A.B. degree would enable the faculty to re- 
strict the S.B. degree to those concentrating in 
science and thus end the present rather ridicu- 
lous situation. To distinguish such a real sci- 
entifie degree from the present one, the order of 
the two letters might be reversed. 

Your attention has been ealled by my prede- 
cessor on several oceasions to the extraordi- 
narily high pereentage of undergraduates in 
Harvard College who are candidates for honors. 
In last year’s graduating elass 37 per cent. of 
the candidates for the bachelor’s degree were 
successful in achieving honors. A remarkable 
change in undergraduate attitude toward scho- 
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tie work has taken place in the last twenty- 


sye vears. I think no one wishes us to return 
the old conditions. 
langer of that, as the attitude of the student 


jody itself guarantees. 


Indeed, there is no 
I do not feel, however, 
t we need to raise our standards in regard to 

e requirements for continuing in Harvard 
College any further than they have now been 
sed. Our selection is made at the point when 
student is admitted to college and, under 
leal conditions, we should hope to graduate all 
se admitted. Our problem is not to grade 
iw less brilliant students more harshly nor to 
at more ruthlessly those who are able but 


inwilling; our problem is to find ways and 

ans of awakening the enthusiasm and inter- 
st of the lazy and to guide those who are hav- 
r diffieulty in one group of courses into other 
epartments of learning for which they may be 
much better equipped. There is no doubt that 
a number of those who fail to secure promotion 
and eventually drop from the college do so as 
a result of failure to find a proper intellectual 
In my opinion it would be highly de- 
would be 
concerned with guiding those students who are 
uncertain in regard to their choice of a field of 
coneentration and those whose standing in their 


4 ude. 


sirable to have a eommittee which 


freshman year indicates that they may have 
difficulty in the later years of their course. I 
am inelined to think that almost all students 
fall into two groups: those who have linguistic 
and literary ability and those who have more 
If we 
ean sort out some of our students and guide 


capacity for mathematies and science. 


their choices with more skill, we may be able to 
avoid many of the failures which we all so 
leeply regret. 

Certain rather significant changes in the regu- 
lations eoneerning upper classmen in Harvard 
College were passed by the faculty during the 
past year. These were based on suggestions 
contained in Dean Hanford’s report of last year 
which were subsequently endorsed by the stu- 
dent couneil and the administrative board of 
Harvard College. The new regulations provide 
that a return of November and April grades to 
the dean’s office is required only in those courses 
regularly open to freshmen and that in those 
courses elected primarily by juniors and seniors 
no record of the attendance will. be taken. 
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These changes constitute one further step in 
giving the upper classmen at Harvard a larger 
amount of freedom and charging hi:n with the 
responsibility for his own self-development. 
By and large the upper ranks of our faculty 
of arts and sciences are recruited from the 
younger men who first joined us as instructors. 
It is a responsibility of the older men of each 
department to see to it that these younger men 
are not overburdened with teaching, that they 
are given an opportunity to develop their own 
creative ability, and that a just appraisal is 
We 


may hope to discourage trivial investigation and 


made from time to time of their merits. 


encourage the significant—to foster in partieu- 
lar that scholarly work that promises to open 
up new areas for exploration or bring to light 
new relationships hitherto but dimly appre- 
ciated. 

It has been impossible to expand our budgets 
this 
fact has often tended to throw an undue burden 


for instruction in Harvard College, and 


of tutorial work upon the younger men. I am 
glad to say that in those departments where 
difficulties 
solution of the problem is being worked out, 
and I think that 
younger tutors, if there has been any in the 


some have existed a_ satisfactory 


the overburdening of the 


It seems pos- 


than 


past, will no longer be serious. 
sible, however, to do something more 
merely make certain that the load is not too 
heavy. If we are to have our young men de- 
velop according to the best of their ability we 
must give them every opportunity. With this 
in view, the dean of the faculty of arts and 
sciences proposed a scheme by which assistant 
professors on their first term and full-time in- 
struetors on three-year appointments might be 
granted leave of absence with full salary for 
half a year during their third or subsequent 
year of service, if they were engaged in impor- 
tant projects of research which would be fur- 
thered by such leave. 
put this project into effect for a few years at 
Whether or not it will be continued will 
depend upon the finances of the university. 
Such leaves of absence will be a privilege to be 
awarded to those promising men who have a 


It has proved possible to 


least. 


piece of work well under way and who need 
free time to carry it to completion. The actual 
granting of the leave will be decided by the 
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dean of the faculty and the president. I hope 
that this device may be of real service to those 
on our staff who most need encouragement. 


In my report last year and on several subse- 
quent occasions I emphasized the need of a re- 
vision of our scholarship policy. In my 
opinion, we should aim to have the scholarship 
funds of our colleges and universities used in 
such a way as to enable the secondary school 
graduates of real ability to continue their edu- 
cation irrespective of the financial status of 
their-parents. This means that we should pro- 
vide a scholarship as large as is needed and 
allow the able student to devote his time to his 
studies without the distraction of trying to earn 
his living. More funds are needed before we 
ean go very far in this direction, but something 
has been accomplished by some regrouping of 
our present funds. For example, in the gradu- 
ate school of arts and sciences the committee on 
fellowships voted to use about $20,000 of the 
available scholarship funds, previously used for 
scholarships of $500, to provide fellowships of 
amounts varying from $400 to $1,200 to be as- 
signed with due regard to financial need. 

In the college, by using certain scholarship 
funds and by the appropriation of a small 
amount of additional money, we were able to 
establish a group of Harvard College prize fel- 
lowships to be awarded to promising students 
entering Harvard College from the old north- 
west territory—the states of Minnesota, Wis- 
eonsin, Michigan, Illinois, Indiana and Ohio. 
The plan was in the nature of an experiment 
to test the interest of the community and, over 
a period of years, to demonstrate our ability to 
choose worth-while young men at that stage in 
their careers. Although only a few months in- 
tervened between the announcement and the 
close of the time allowed for application, the 
result showed that there was no lack of appre- 
ciation. We received two hundred and fifty ap- 
plieations of which more than one hundred were 
from students who stood first among the boys 
in their respective graduating classes. An es- 
sential part of the scheme was that the award 
of the fellowship would be made irrespective of 
the student’s financial need in the first instance, 
and that the stipend should then be adjusted 
according to this need, a minimum prize of two 
hundred dollars being given to those who are 
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well-to-do and a maximum stipend of one thou- 
sand dollars being provided for those who need 
it. It was found possible to award ten scholar- 
ships. If the recipients prove their worth dur- 
ing their freshman year, they will be awarded 
another prize fellowship for the remaining 
period of three years with a maximum stipend 
of twelve hundred dollars and a minimum of 
two hundred dollars. Needless to say, in choos- 
ing these candidates a very careful survey was 
made of the applicant’s career. It is not a ques- 
tion of mere grades in school work. Original- 
ity, initiative and enthusiasm are to be consid- 
ered quite as much as scholastic aptitude. An 
earnest point of view and a high character are 
essential. The dean of the freshmen and one of 
the assistant deans made visits to several states 
and interviewed a large number of the eandi- 
dates, and, more important still, obtained some 
information about those persons on whose 
recommendations we had to rely. We shall con- 
tinue the experiment with various devices to en- 
able us to choose the candidates effectively, and 
I feel certain that in the course of years, we 
shall develop a highly satisfactory technique; 
even now I have little doubt about the choices 
based on our present criteria. 

I have dwelt on the problem of providing 
scholarships for students in Harvard College. 
Not only do we need to provide a larger num- 
ber of adequate scholarships for students in 
Harvard College, but I believe we should have 
more scholarships in our graduate schools and, 
particularly, consider the advisability of pro- 
viding an adequate assistance to the entering 
student of great promise but no financial re- 
sources. For example, it is an extremely ex- 
pensive business to acquire the specialized train- 
ing we demand of our doctors to-day. Is it 
good social policy to restrict the men preparing 
for a medical career to those who ean afford to 
pay a considerable portion of the expense? The 
situation is perhaps less acute but not essen- 
tially different in the training for the legal pro- 
fession. Business organizations and govern- 
mental bureaus are demanding men trained in 
the social sciences who have spent two or three 
years in graduate work. The country needs as 
able men as possible in all these lines of en- 
deavor and it is our duty to open up these 
careers in every feasible way to our most prom- 
ising youths. 
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EDUCATIONAL REVIEW 


Edited by Nicholas Murray Butler, 1891-1919, Frank Pierrepont Graves, 1920-1924, 
and William McAndrew, 1924— 


COMMENTS ON THINGS EDUCATIONAL 


By WILLIAM McANDREW 


HOW MUCH VICTIMIZATION? 

Iv my hand is a program of a meeting of the 
New York State Teachers Association held in 
Hunter May, 1897, 

ist 38 years ago. The framers were worried 


College, Manhattan, in 


ver danger to the status quo. They assigned 
to the speakers, President Raymond, of Union 
College, and man of letters Charles Dudley 
Warner, themes in the form of resolutions: 
“Whereas, in matters educational the present 
time is one of constant agitation, experimenta- 
on and change, therefore: 

“Resolved (1) that we are in danger in our 
modern practise as ieachers of ignoring certain 
ld-time fundamental principles of education. 

“Resolved (2) that the spirit of radicalism in 
the things of education threatens the overthrow 
of a temperate conservatism therein.” 

Those were the days in which the doctrines 
if William® H. Payne, pioneer in school man- 
wement, were inviting criticism. Payne main- 
tained that the type of educational organization 
ust be military. The superintendency was a 
Teachers wished it confined to such 
would leave instructors alone. 


new office. 
etivities that 
Payne was advocating as superintendent a 
mmander type. New York Maxwell was prac- 
tising it and getting himself called “the Czar.” 
Ossian Lang was combatting militarism as pre- 
educational Alexander 
Hamilton had insisted that the soldier mustn’t 


ventive of progress. 


think. Frederick the Great had said when a 
soldier begins to think he is useless. Hugo 
Munsterberg from MHarvard was ridiculing 


teachers for “fussing with aims.” The German 
teacher, he said, doesn’t bother with aims, he 
teaches his subject, and he is the best in the 
world. 

In the books that are sent for review I see 
the old conception of immediate and unquestion- 
ing obedience by teachers repudiated more and 
more. Teaching a class of diverse-minded chil- 
dren is so utterly different from the work of a 
soldier as to make any thinking man amazed 


that the military idea ever entered into anyone’s 
mind as appertaining to education. 

There is a group of men and women in New 
York City which holds that the regimentation 
of teachers’ minds by school officials is a eon- 
tinuing and subversive fact. This organization 
is The Committee of Civil Liberties. Among its 
fifty members are Charles Burlingham, once 
president of the board of education; Richard 
S. Childs, Bernard Deutsch, Owen Lovejoy, 
Howard Nudd and Reinhold Niebuhr. It takes 
up eases of violation of academic freedom in 
New York City public schools and colleges. 
When 
makes protest to the board of education. If 


such violations are deemed serious it 
redress is not secured the committee aids the 
aggrieved person in appeals to law. 

In its tract! the committee proposes the ques- 
tion: shall teachers like other citizens have the 
right to express their opinions freely on matters 
of publie interest? Victimization of teachers, 
asserts this committee of citizens, is increasing 
as are violations of academic freedom. If a 
teacher abandons traditional meekness and pas- 
sivity he discovers that almost any kind of pro- 
test is regarded with disfavor by his superiors. 
The bulk of the tract is devoted to instances in 
substantiation of this general statement. The 
committee holds that academic freedom is as 
good for public-school teachers as for college 
Why not? The university associa- 
tion demands freedom of teaching within the 


professors. 


university or college, freedom of extramural 
utterance and action. The committee holds up 
for wonder and dismay a resolution of the New 
York board of publie school superintendents 
that there rests on every teacher in the employ 
of the board of education a duty to defend the 
board against unfounded, wild and_ reckless 
statements. The New York World Telegram 
greeted this declaration of the superintendents 

1New York Academic’ Freedom Committee, 
‘What Freedom in New York Schools?’’ Ameri- 


ean Civil Liberties Union, 100 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. 26 pp. 15 cents. 
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with a scathing editorial, “The Great Hush.” 
The board of education responded with a decla- 
ration that it does not agree with the superin- 
tendents’ limits of a teacher’s rights to eriticize 
the system. But the woman teacher punished 
by the superintendents for disloyalty got no re- 


dress that the committee ean find. 


TEACHERS Must AGREE WITH SUPERIORS 


The tract is lively reading. It argues that the 
superintendents’ resolution requires that every 
teacher who hears Mayor La Guardia criticize 
the board of education shall stand up in meet- 
ing and contradict him. New York teachers 
have been disciplined for using umbrellas to 
strike policemen; later disclosures, showing that 
there were no umbrellas used and no policemen 
struck, are cited. Teachers have been repri- 
manded for joining citizens in parades of pro- 
test. When objection has been raised that 
parades are legitimate American demonstrations 
superintendents have answered “not for teach- 
ers.” “Teachers’ criticism of their employers is 
not to be tolerated.” So is Superintendent 
O’Shea quoted. 

A teacher protesting against “voluntary” eon- 
tributions insisted on by a principal is put on 
the carpet and demoted. So run the eases col- 
lected by the committee. The instances may be 
misstated or exaggerated. Educational superi- 
ors may be fairness incarnate. Who knows? 
In every school system with which I have been 
connected there has been a not uncommon belief 
among “subordinates” that if the man higher up 
sets out to get you, star-chamber methods will 
not be eschewed. I worked under one famous 
superintendent who encouraged teachers to spy 
on principals. I have worked alongside super- 
intendents who convoyed tale-bearers from office 
to office. I have had board members who fos- 
tered anonymous letters of complaint. What is 
there about the office of school superintendence 
that makes it immune from exercising the tyr- 
anny of high place? From Washington to Mer- 
riam we have had experienced warning that 
office in a republie generates in the holder the 
malignant virus of professional sanctity. 

Does the pamphlet’s assertion of a traditional 
weakness and passivity in teachers shock you as 
an exaggeration? Not if you hear honest super- 
intendents tell how hard it is to get sincere opin- 
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ion from teachers meetings when an administra. 
tor wants to know how to improve his service. 
No government remains sound unless there is 4 
strong opposition in its parliaments. Grant that 
incompetent and sore-headed teachers do grayi- 
tate to associations that protest; a school system 
without objectors must be pretty dead. No one 
throws sticks at barren trees. 


PRACTISE AND MALPRACTISE 


Costa Rica, which of the Latin-American 
states has the largest proportion of full-blooded 
Spaniards and the fewest revolutions, has a 
president whose father and grandfather were 
presidents before him. Don Ricardo Jimenez 
y Oreamuno, a president noted for the size o{ 
his school budgets, can teach our school men a 
thing or two. Some zealous policemen arrested 
a talkative citizen for defaming the chief magis 
trate. “Let him go,” said President Jimenez 
“let no one be imprisoned for anything he may 
say about me.” 

You can match this with the claim of the 
president of Princeton that students ought to 
kick. It’s good practise for what they ought 
to do when they get out in the world. The 
president of Vassar addresses conventions of 
student protesters and encourages them. The 
president of Harvard advises the convocation 
at Amherst to fight hard for the right of think- 
ing and speaking without other curb than a 
duty toward common welfare. The president of 
the University of Michigan says, “Yes, we teach 
communism, socialism and all radical beliefs. 
We teach typhoid, poliomyelitis and influenza, 
stress and strains and imperfections in concrete 
and steel. We teach right and wrong. How 
else shall the world be saved?” 

The Grand Rapids Press attacks the state 
university in an editorial “The Reds at Ann 
Arbor.” Hearst reporters disguised as inquir- 
ing students lay traps for professors in Syra- 
euse University and Columbia. “Keep the boys 
and girls away from the red-plague spots,” 
sereams the Hearst American. Anna Wallace 
cites eases of suppression of student discussion 
of social and economic problems. Advocates of 
peace are increasingly branded as “reds.” <A de- 
bate upon “Does preparedness lead to war?” is 
cancelled by academic officials because “the sub- 
ject is of such a political nature that it would 

















be fair to present it to the students.” Miss 
\Vallace describes the spy system run by “patri- 
yeanizations. The spies are students paid 
She 
vs teachers are in danger of dismissal if they 
seen carrying The Nation or The New Re- 


report on their fellows and teachers. 


ic on the school grounds. 

Hitlerism and the fascism of Mussolini con- 
schools and universities in Italy and 
many. Dewey, Kilpatrick, Beard, Counts, 
sdick, Bagley, Kirehwey, Nudd, Newlon and 


tne 


‘s issue a manifesto urging you to join in 
against paralysis of thought and dis- 


eS 


yn in American edueation. 


Tue Riagut TO THINK WRONG 


the matter of academic freedom there 
s up every now and then some news dis- 
relating an attempted or successful reso- 
on of some teachers association tending to 
ange “the meekness and passivity of teach- 
s” into something less contemptible. One 
sip has for more than a score of years rallied 
ound belligerent leaders whose program is 
ppy and picturesque. The life of it is pro- 
During the last war this contingent as- 
iled pledges of loyalty, liberty bond selling 
ud other cooperative enterprises. Some sec- 
ns fought the platoon plan and junior high 
| organization. An intemperate appetite 
r fighting, failure to praise anything, gave 
e protesting movement a flavor that kept 
ny a valuable teacher from joining. 
The National League of Teacher Associations 
eems no less sure that passivity and meekness 
uld be offset. It is organizing teachers in 
ties and rural communities to make a sober 
tudy of the teacher’s actual status in America. 
Karl Guenther of the Michigan State Normal 
College has prepared a syllabus for their study 
by teachers in service, organized into a class 
nd engaging an instructor, preferably an ex- 
pert in social science. 
These are the topies proposed for mastery by 
members of the league. 
Academic Freedom! What is it? What is 
the history of the struggle fer it in the United 
What conditions 


States? Its present status? 
are essential for academie freedom? 
Teachers and Taxation. 


Teachers and Public Opinion. The nature of 
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its rule over education, present attitude of news- 
papers. Publicity methods suitable for teach- 
ers. Teacher-association journalism. 

Teachers and Official Superiors. 


Control of their Profession. 


Teachers and 


Teachers’ councils. Professional ethies. Tenure 


laws. Teachers’ associations. 

Teachers and the Social Order. 

Teachers and their Salaries. 

Teachers as Consumers and Investors. 

Many an old-time superintendent would frown 
upon teachers organizing by themselves to study 
these things. In Chicago in 1888 a number of 
us organized a high-school teachers association 
to hear papers on the best way to teach differ- 
ent subjects. Superintendent Howland stormed 
into the first meeting and berated us for our 
impertinence in organizing without his consent. 
He said, “Teachers associations are institutions 
of the devil.” 

If you have dark moments despairing over 


He drove us into the catacombs. 


the poor standing of educators in publie esteem 
come and sit beside me for an hour and let me 
tell you how things were in the seventies, eight- 
ies and nineties. Sir, we have all grown in free- 
dom, wisdom and regard. It rests with our- 
selves that we are underlings if by chance some 
of us still are. The big obligation is to keep 
our educational service from the pitiful sub- 
servience of German and Italian teachers. It is 
essential that, however noisy and bad-mannered 
they sometimes are, organizations of teachers 
alert to make protest be not suppressed. Amer- 
icans have the right to think. May we always 
think right. If we think wrong no one has the 
right to stop our thinking. That’s the thing to 
fight for. 
ALUMNI ATTITUDE 

University OF MICHIGAN PRESIDENT RuTH- 
VEN, talking informally at luncheon with Henry 
Wollman, New York’s entertainer of 
Wolverine educators, said he doubted that urg- 
ing alumni to keep up their interest as a matter 
of gratitude is use of the best motive. Rather, 
said he, alumni loyalty should be kept alive be- 
cause the alumnus should be devoted to the pub- 
lie benefit which must be the driving motive be- 
hind all that a university does. 

This struck Mr. Wollman’s guests as a novel 
idea and much bigger than that which inspires 
most alumni pep talks. 


annual 
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Dr. Ruthven had emphasized the proposition 
that instead of urging graduates to help univer- 
sity administration there should be stressed the 
idea that alumni and the university directors 
are working cooperatively for public better- 
ment. The alumnus was educated by the uni- 
versity not to serve it nor himself but the public. 
By organization and cooperation such service is 
enhanced. It is a fault to assume that on gradu- 
ation day the student ceases to be an essential 
part of the university. He must be considered 
as university extension. He is more important 
than an undergraduate. He becomes a member 
of a faculty in the field. The whole theory of 
tax support of a state institution of education, 
the basis of endowment of colleges by indi- 
vidual donors, are ignored if alumni act as 
though they were edueated for themselves, as 
though their university training is something 
given for their individual and personal success. 
With this broader concept Michigan’s alumni 
coordinator, Emory Hyde, gathers at the loeali- 
ties he visits graduates of all colleges and 
preaches this wider doctrine. 


GLIMMERS IN THESE DARK HOURS 


ANOTHER suggestion for hard-pressed pro- 
fessors wondering what research to sie their 
doctorial candidates into. Columbia President 
Butler at recent class-day exercises sees mis- 
fortune in the fact that so few nowadays read 
the literature of ancient Greece and Rome, “for 
there we can find solutions of many of the prob- 
lems facing us now.” Subjects for theses: On 
Taking our Troubles to the Ancients, Aristotle 
on Strikes, Caesar on the Dictatorship, The 
Roman Cure for Bank Troubles, All Railroads 
led to Rome, How Quintilian saved the Schools 
from the Chamber of Commerce. 

Edueation Professor Joseph Butterworth, 
Temple University, Philadelphia, has forty 
picked students liberated from mulling over 
isolated facts and integrating a study of eco- 
nomies, sociology and polities in preparation 
for careers as general teachers with an under- 
standing of the society they are fitting the 
coming generation to serve. Seymour Barnard, 
of the Brooklyn People’s Institute, by study- 
ing deterrents in education and discarding them 
—teacher, roll-ealls, marks and eredits—began 
just plain reading and discussion with twelve 
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adults. By the end of the year 350 grown-ups 
in twenty-four groups were engaged in biog. 
raphy, history and economics. A waiting list 
for the following year is asking for more a¢- 
commodation. Teachers College, Columbia in- 
vestigators examining the teaching of economics 
in 245 high schools in twenty-four states found 
them upholding unlimited rights of corporations 
to initiate and control economic enterprise, the 
economic virtues of competition, the justice of 
the profit system, the desirability of status quo. 
Social and governmental interference with wave 
seales are opposed. 


IMMUNITY TO THE FASCIST VIRUS 
Some remarks by Sir Ernest Simon at an 
educational meeting in England are not without 
implications for this side of the sea. He con- 
jectured that if education for culture and in 
implicit military obedience had been supplanted 
in Germany and Italy by training in considera- 
tion of the rights of mankind naziism and 
fascism could never have come to power in those 
countries. The assumption is still made in En- 
gland, he says, that a liberal education is sufli- 
cient to preserve democracy. Rubbish! says Sir 
Ernest. The university-educated scholar claims 
to have his critical ability developed by his 
studies. What criticism does he ever make on 
publie questions? Men educated only for cul- 
ture or vocation can succumb with little re- 
sistance to the fascist virus. If democracy is to 
be saved it will have to be by an edueation di- 
rected specifically to the study of its perils. 
The objection is made that politico-economic 
matters are too complex for the ordinary citi- 
zen, also that government must be by experts. 
The common man ean not understand currency. 
Well, it is doubtful if as many as two members 
of the cabinet or twenty members of Parliament 
do. It is certain that no dictator does. Die- 
tators are not made out of that sort of stuff. 
Very well, let us educate some experts and see 
that where expert knowledge is called for we 
have expert servants. But experts in merely 
one line are unfit to govern. They are too often 
ignorant of the lives of human beings. Govy- 
ernment can be only by politicians and politi- 
cians can govern only as public opinion allows. 
The task of education is to train the voter and 
the leader, two sorts of men. Surely it is not 
beyond the power of education to enable the 
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f people to avoid being humbugged by 


ss ol 
ewspapers. The future of democracy depends 
the speed with which the best kind of eitizen- 
p teaching spreads through our schools. 

This hits us, doesn’t it? If the sort of think- 

Sir Ernest wants had been exercised in 
American high schools, if ku-kluxery, prohibi- 
tion, repeal, tariff, American Legion doctrine, 
sublie utility monopolies, unemployment insur- 
tax manipulation, bossism, labor claims, 


+e, 
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unemployment, armaments, local good govern- 
ment, economic planning and the sentimental 
patriotism which is boomed by the troop of 
organizations enumerated by Professor Bessie 
Pierce had been studied for four years by every 
high-school graduate and as much by every 
bachelor of arts might we not now have escaped 
so severe an indictment as Mr. Owen Young’s 
that the present generation of the educated is 
politically hopeless? 


MONTHLY SURVEY OF EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


Put Away Thy Sword. I will test the power 
non-violence with history, military and polit- 
ical strategy, government theory, economies, 
physiology, biology, ethics, penology, education 
and the recent findings of psychology. So 
promises Richard Gregg.? In a remarkable, 
and in places startling, book he brings to the 
bar great masters of thought, ancient and mod- 
ern, upholders of peace and war. He examines 
defenders of fighting and of non- 
He combs literature for arguments 


classical 
resistance. 
vainst his espoused pacifism. He questions his 


belief from many angles and comes through 
with deeper conviction that courageous resolu- 
tion to do no bodily harm to human beings is 

e surest abatement to the bloody strife of the 
world. 

He is direct, lucid, fair and without technical 
ibseurity. Controversial throughout, he cites 
ustly and with documentary reference those 
who agree and disagree with his thesis. 

Our Western world understands violence and 
It does not grasp the power 

has no news 
value except when strongly dramatie. Our chil- 
dren are not taught the triumph of Francis 
Deak in his bloodless war against Austrian op- 
pression of his Hungarians; nor the overthrow 
of the Smuts tyranny in South Africa in 1906; 
nor the Stokes non-violent rebellion in India in 
1921; the Petel and Gandhi 
The triumphs of courageous martyrdom are 


s interested in it. 


( the opposite. Non-violence 


nor movements. 
usually considered events of a distant past. 
There is in modern Western society little serious 
searching of the elements of great strength in 
steadfast endurance. 


? Richard B. Gregg, ‘‘The Power of Non- 
Violence.’? J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadel- 
359 pp. $2.50. 





Fear and anger are the forces called upon by 
the promoter of war. They are divisive, de 
structive. They lead always into more and more 
There is no war to end war. Love 
We sometimes think 


there are circumstances in which we ean treat 


of the same. 
is the unifier and creator. 
a fellow-being without affection. There are no 
such cireumstances. 

cowardice is 


Non-violence springing from 


worse than violence. Courageous non-resistance 
in order to stop a wrong surpasses cowardly 
acquiescenee. The hundred peaceful protesters 
shot down by British soldiery at Jallianwala 
Bagh did more by their death to further the 
cause of Indian political freedom than could the 
deaths of thrice as many in violent rioting. The 
incident lowered British prestige in every coun- 
try and smote British arrogance in the people 
of England, themselves. 

The peaceful resister, really in earnest, really 
believing in his cause, can not fairly be called 
He is no less brave 
His is 


coward by the militarists. 
than the soldier is. He must take risks. 
a real adventure. 

These few extracts gathered from here and 
there in Author Gregg’s argument give you a 
taste of him. He treats of modern examples, of 
utilizing the strongest human emotions, of mass 
non-violence, of substitutes for war, of non- 
violence and government force, of biological 
considerations, of self-discipline, of preparation 
for non-violence and of training and 
discipline. 

In a society that is learning the villainy of 


group 


armament manufacturers, of class struggles and 
of the immanence of war, this vigorous book 
touches the deep feelings of those who can think 


and Jead. So many sources are drawn upon 
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that the book reads like an interpretation-and 
application of an anthology of exalted thought. 
It envisages a new and better world. It out- 
lines with full recognition of practical diffieul- 
ties a strategy for the realization of one nation, 
indivisible, with liberty and justice for all. 


Tragedy and Comedy on Ellis Island. Com- 
missioner Corsi’s® adventures as a boy in Italy, 
an immigrant, a New York urchin, an organizer 
of ambitious youngsters, a lawyer, in polities, a 
government official, are told with vivacity and 
power in his autobiography. He has the ob- 
servant eye, the cogitative mind, the artistic 
pen. His exposure of the fatuity of the red- 
baiters is especially timely in these days of 
hectie attack on opponents of persisting abuses. 
The author’s historic account of suppression of 
liberalism in America is full of sane common 
sense. “Those Bad, Bad Radicals” is a delicious 
chapter. Here, too, are the stories of the 
Countess Catheart, fake princes, Mike Obo- 
lenski and real and pretended fugitives from 
oppression who passed in and out of the com- 
missioner’s control. Emeline Pankhurst was 
vilified, living, and sanctified, dead. Anthony 
Comstock, fakirs, heroes, mountebanks, mission- 
aries, philosophers, shysters, martyrs and the 
new deal in immigration enliven the story por- 
trayed by a master hand. You will lay it down 
a wiser if a sadder man. 


Pioneer Social Science Society. It is one of 
the functions of the National Institute of Social 
Sciences, founded in 1865, to find those engaged 
in services for the benefit of mankind and to 
show recognition by presenting medals or other- 
wise. In its volume* just issued are lists of the 
men and women who have received awards. 
Among the recipients are three Presidents of 
the United States, many doctors, both philo- 
sophical and medical, soldiers galore, and here 
and there a college professor. Both Rockefel- 
lers, Carnegie and Lillian Wald have been so 
honored. 

Civie addresses to the number of forty cover 
the public-welfare services of citizens honored 


by the association. There are discussions of 


3 Edward Corsi, ‘‘In the Shadow of Liberty.’’ 


The Maemillan Company, New York. 321 pp. 
$3.50. 
4‘*Applied Social Science.’’ F. W. Faxon 


Company, Selling Agents, Boston. 195 pp. $2.00. 
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radio, motion pictures, mental hygiene, crime, 
charities, peace, war, world-court and kindred 
topics. Their temper is conservative. One of 
the speakers is congratulatory that the society 
has never had any friction. 


On the Sea, 1812. The sturdy folks of 
Arundel, Maine, whom Kenneth Roberts has 
heretofore marched through the Revolution, ap- 
pear in their sons and daughters in his latest 
historical novel. A far-seeing Yankee, in- 
ventive and courageous; a fearless, reckless New 
England girl; an adorable Frenchman; a wily 
slaver; Talleyrand; British naval men; French 
smugglers; high and low ladies; ships; scraps; 
and the sublime sea are woven by the masterful! 
Roberts into a stirring tale of sea fighting in 
our second war with Britain. 


Steamship in Pictures. William Pryor, who 
has made the fire engine and the railway train 
very much alive for youngsters who have seen 
his previous books, performs a similar service 
in his pictorial presentation of the steamer.’ 
He uses 120 full-page photographs of the steam- 
ship, its parts, its officers, its passengers, and 
sights seen from its decks in the course of a 
trip by young people traveling from New York 
to Panama. Opposite each picture the text car- 
ries the narrative. 


Chemical Politics. Research-Consultant Hale’ 
in his last book is as clear and sturdy as in his 
“Chemistry Triumphant,” which is saying much. 
Your boys and girls with a scientific bent will 
read him with avidity. Your civically-minded 
will find him startling. He describes the vast 
upsets made by the chemical revolution as affect- 
ing agriculture. Cultivators of madder on the 
world’s 400,000 acres were driven to other em- 
ployment by the manufacturers of turkey red 
dyes. Indigo planters suffered a similar calam- 
ity. Silk and cotton growers are facing over- 
turn because of the chemist’s rayon. Wool is 
surely passing out of the picture. 

This chemist sees intense nationalism as the 

5 Kenneth Roberts, ‘‘Captain Caution.’’ Double- 
day, — and Company, Garden City, N. Y. 310 

5 Williams Clayton Pryor, ‘*‘The Steamship 


Book.’’ Harcourt, Brace and Company, New 
York. 120 pp. $1.00. 


7 William J. Hale, ‘‘The Farm Chemurgic.’’ 


The Stratford Company, Boston, 201 pp. $2.15. 
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tteome of chemical advance. Dominions that 
ose to remain primarily agricultural will be 


ld. Seientifie nations will take the lands of 

unenlightened for more intensive cultivation. 
Our chemical industry, on which progress now 
pends more than on other 
ht, must be protected by tariff against the in- 


any interest in 
ids of other nations. 

Scientifie applieation of chemistry to farming 
ns more abundant crops, more usefulness 
- all forms of agricultural produce. 

A spirit of cooperation will prevail. Greedy 


‘nterests must suecumb. Excise, sales taxes, 
drafts upon higher incomes, will afford all the 
The detestable realty 


It makes for slums, dere- 


publie revenue needed. 

tax must be banished. 
ts and graft. 

The steps leading up to Mr. Hale’s conclu- 

ons are set up with vigor and enthusiasm. No 

portant political policy is omitted. 


in Educational Engineer. An ordinary pro- 
fessor setting out to make a book of suggestions 
to young men desirous of becoming civil engi- 
cers night be expected to produce a prosy col- 
ection of faets appertaining to the profession. 
You can not go very far into Professor Wil- 
ams’ work® without finding that he is no ordi- 
nary writer. The way he draws on history, eco- 

mies, seienee, ethics and philosophy; the di- 
rect and thrifty use he makes of words and 
ideas; the picturesque handling of anecdote he 
mploys eonspire to produce an essay of dis- 
tinct charm. You will read him entire. What- 
ever your business, doctor, merchant, school- 


més 


aster, you will find him so rich in practical 


suggestions on making the most out of life as 
to win a place among the books you wish to dip 
often into. Engineering, as Williams teaches it 
in the University of Iowa, must keep in the 
forefront of its aims the purpose of serving the 
needs of man. On that theme the author pre- 
sents variations in vocations and professions, 
objectives of education, how to study, historical 
backgrounds, contributory sciences, development 
of engineering projects, human achievements 
and so on. 

Studies of the records of engineers develop 

‘Clement C, Williams, ‘‘ Building an Engineer- 


ing Career.’? MeGraw-Hill Book Company, New 
York. 247 pp. $2.00. 
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the fact that the highest quarter of school and 
college ratings of students are those of men who 
in this profession will aequire success equal to 
the the 
quarters. Campus leadership in debating, in 


sum of achievement of other three 
editorial work and in management has influence 
on professional success. Prominence in social 
affairs, athleties, dramaties and musie show in 
subsequent reeords very little bearing on engi- 
neering work, however much they may add to 
life. the 


potent of all the studies as an index of engi- 


enjoyment of Mathematies is most 


neering ability. Physies, chemistry and English 


marks show direct relation to later suecess 


though not so direct as high standing in mathe- 
the 
other manual exercises is surprisingly of little 


maties. Cleverness in use of tools or in 


value to the engineer. The profession is quan- 
titative in its operations. It is applied mathe- 
maties. The school counselor may fairly base 
his advice on the boy’s success in arithmetic, 
algebra and geometry. 
College education, even in the specialized 
courses, says our author, is far more than mak- 
ing a living and getting professional success. 
It should also bring its possessor a richer, fuller 
and life. It should produce 
discrimination in tastes, the choice of the more 


more victorious 
esthetic as against the cheap vulgar in recrea- 
It should lead to a universal rather than 
Edu- 


The cam- 


tion. 
to a provincial attitude toward mankind. 
cation must mean a mode of living. 
pus is the students’ laboratory in humanity. 
His observation and conclusions are of great 
importanee. It gives opportunity for making 
friendships which will give the engineer high- 
class enjoyment throughout his professional 
life. 

The engineering student soon learns that the 
aim of college is not to give him information 
but an opportunity to develop and train his 
No course, no professor, can teach him 


This 


mind. 


to think and plan. has to come from 


within. College offers aid to the formation of 
habits. These are more lasting and valuable 


than information. 

Professor Williams presents in detail the re- 
sults of experienced observation on the kind of 
college activity the student can turn into habit. 
The tips on reading, note-taking, use of instrue- 
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tors, value of examinations and the like are 


good meat for schoolmasters everywhere. 


Making the Best out of Everything. Chicago 
Professor Smith,® having already contributed to 
American enlightenment four books on living, 
democracy, equality and criticism, meets the 
orienting movement in university life with a 
great guide for readings in Greek, Roman and 
early Christian philosophy. 

What is philosophy and why is it, asks the 
author. How shall we distinguish it from re- 
ligion? It is insight. It is a confidence in man. 
It is a determination to make the best of all 
things, even of the worst. The best of man’s 
career is his thought. We differ, of course, but 
we all think. 
thinking determines the kind of men we are. 
But, find your type of thinking and abide by it. 
Cultivate curiosity as to what others believe you 


The assessment we make of o 
Tl t ke of our 


must cherish, but do not let them warp you out 
of your orbit. 

For exercise and aid in thinking, Professor 
Smith puts into one volume more classical and 
Christian early philosophy than ean be found in 
The pre-Soeratie sages 
Plato and Aristotle 
present their best discussions. Cicero ponders. 
Aurelius meditates. Jesus 
Paul evangelizes. Origen and Au- 
gustine argue. The skeptics attack, the faith- 
ful answer. The author links them by connect- 
ing explanations and comments. He has pre- 
pared a majestic series of high thinkings by 
the wisest of history. 


any other collection. 
here display their jewels. 


Seneca moralizes. 
preaches. 


Life Questions Students Ask. Wappiness is 
not a sufficient motive for living. Pursuit of it 
shows the lowest winning average of any human 
adventure. 
toward a world that does not make you as 
happy as you think you should be. It has given 
us life’s bitterest seasons of self-disgust. Raids 


It has given us cynicism, sourness 


on the public treasure that threaten the stability 
of the nation are somebody’s idea of the pursuit 
of happiness. So are the myriads in prisons, 
the corruption of cities, the ravage of nations, 
the depression we now endure. The pursuit of 
happiness as the aim of life has proved the most 

®T. V. Smith, ‘‘Philosophers Speak for Them- 


selves.’’ University of Chicago Press. 450 pp. 
$4.50. 
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delusive enterprise on which the race has ever 
adventured. 

Duty, having to do what we don’t want to, 
does not give the reason for living. 

The reason for living which has always satis- 
fied man at his best is cooperation with others 
to make something better become real. 

Thus does the Princeton Dean of the Chapel! 
begin his series of short counsels which cover 
the hundreds of life problems his inquiring 
friends have asked about. 

Some of these are concerned with money; 
some, with loyalty; some, with conscience; 
many, With success, adversity, belief, the Bible 
and religion. 

Dean Wicks has command of a straight- 
forward and persuasive diction, dignified but 
animated. The identification of chapters and 
themes by the interrogations giving occasion to 
each makes the entire discourse attractive. 


Our Own Art. Here is a remarkable book- 
bargain.!! It is a non-profit project sponsored 
by the American Federation of Arts, the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, the Art Institute of 
Chieago, the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs and other organizations. It pictures the 
emergence of American art in painting, sculp- 
ture, photography, architecture, home equip- 
ment, stage design and motion pictures. Each 
department is covered by a writer and artist of 
authority. Every section is illustrated by 
superb half-tones and work in color. 

The book carries a long, alphabetical index. 


Luring into Music. A beautiful book which 
expert Walter Damrosch calls one of the most 
original schemes for developing a love of music 
among young people is issued by the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press.’? It is the first of a series 
planned to present a type of musical instru- 
ment which in a short time can be played by 
young or inexperienced persons. It gives a his- 
tory of the flute, its make-up, how to play on it, 
a fingering chart and a collection of easy 


10 Robert Russell Wicks, ‘‘The Reason for Liv- 
ing.’’? Charles Seribner’s Sons, New York. 305 
pp. $2.00. 

11 Holger Cahill, Alfred H. Barr, Jr., ‘‘Art in 
America in Modern Times.’’ Reynal and Hitch- 
cock, 386 4th Avenue, New York. 108 pp. $1.50. 

12 David Dushkin, ‘‘ Fun with Flutes.’’ Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. 28 pp. $1.50. 
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ary 2, 1935 
melodies in musical notation. Alfred 


furnishes snappy drawings. 


Educational Brothers over Seas. The 
of contemporary European educators 
ng in Dr. Meyer’s book" portray some 
iore notable aspects of progressive edu- 
The volume is written to assist the study 
; in comparative education as offered in 
sional schools and to be of use and help 
\;merican school men in active practise. 
lyr. Meyer includes accounts of successful men 
om little is known in our country. In edu- 
nal philosophies and aims the men pre- 
| differ widely but in one respect they are 
rreement—individuality must be fostered in 
rising generation. 


ti 


Liethart of the Netherlands, Montessorians, 
Decroly, the free group-work advocates, the 


le des Roches, Berthold Otto, the eountry- 
ome schools, Badley’s self-government or- 
nization, Bertrand Russell’s Beacon Hill, the 
Danish folk schools, the new education in Aus- 
tria, Cizek’s classes and the Russian preschools 
described with understanding and apprecia- 


Dr. Meyer took pains to interview the school- 
isters on what they are driving at and to note 

ther the work in the classes shows that the 
ark is being hit. His accounts are vivid and 
comprehensive; his eriticisms, broad and fair. 
The book is decidedly attractive in type and 
It is pronouncedly interesting and profit- 


lorm., 


ble reading. 


Hard-boiled Again. The homely tips on edu- 
cation which made up the “Letters from a Hard- 
boiled Teacher to His Half-baked Son” are ex- 
panded in a series of advice when the boy 
becomes a school principal.’* Here are warn- 
ings and counsel to get a bag of new tricks, to 
avoid being an office boy, how to make old- 
dealers swallow a new deal, to put more into 
educational conventions, how to act in commu- 
nity squabbles and school polities. 

Let every teacher have all the freedom he will 
But ask tactfully of each one what 
Talk about 

Adolph E. Meyer, ‘‘Modern European Edu- 
cators and Their Work.’’ Prentice-Hall, Inc., New 
York, 241 pp. $2.50. 

14 William H, Patterson, ‘‘ Letters to Principal 
Patterson.’? The Daylion Company, Washington. 
338 pp. $2.00. 


wisely use. 
his plans are for the school year. 
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professional books with teachers. Ask their ad- 
vice as to what is good. Instead of suggesting 
a plan, talk around it until the teacher proposes 
it and thinks it’s his own. 

The old man’s advice is often mildly satirical, 
often deeply sympathetic with teachers’ various 
foibles. He touches on a score of important 
cireumstanees full of troublesome dynamite but 
mostly ignored by the staid text-books on school 
administration. He is canny, breezy and re- 
freshingly plain-spoken. 


Good and Bad of State Control of Education. 
A junior Strayer’® comes into the educational 
forum with a study of state control of schools 
in three commonwealths, North Carolina, Mary- 
land and New York. With his father’s habit of 
exact quotation from official reports, with a 
proved summary of conclusions, he points out 
where centralization benefits equality of oppor- 
tunity and where it impairs local interest and 
needful responsibility. In good Teachers-Col- 
lege style he increases the usefulness of his sur- 
vey by adding a full index. The hoary ex- 
amination system of the educational regents of 
New York excites no enthusiasm in the author. 
Their use as a basis on which to make appro- 
priations of school monies reminds one of the 
abhorrent payment by results which hamstrung 
British edueation for years. Should funds be 
given in proportion as needed to buck up poor 
schools and not as prize money the systems 
making the worst failures in examinations 
should receive the Rejoice that 
awards on the basis of examinations are of the 
past. But Dr. Strayer notes that the use of 
regents’ credits for determining the issue of 
high-school diplomas, for college-entrance pur- 
poses and as a measure of evaluating the work 
of teachers has tended to limit the curricular 
material to that which will most adequately pre- 
The state grading 


most. eash 


pare for these examinations. 
is inflexible. In a case cited no credit was given 
for problems solved by a method other than the 
one favored by the state authorities, although 
the answers were right. Respectable observers 
have expressed the opinion that New York pub- 
lie schools are nearer the pattern of 1840 than 
even New England. 

15 George D. Strayer, Jr., ‘‘Centralizing Tenden- 
cies in the Administration of Public Education.’’ 
Teachers College Press, Columbia University, New 
York. 123 pp. $1.50. 


those of conservative 
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Hither it is true, or regent control furnishes an 
alibi to complacent superintendents and prin- 
cipals, so that any tendency to alter education 
to meet the changing order is more chilled in 
New York State than in any other. The tardi- 
ness of the schools of the Empire State to teach 
the need of reform in its boss-ridden polities is 
notorious. 

The greatest need at the present time, re- 
marks young Dr. Strayer, is not for more laws 
or more authority in the hands of politically 
chosen state officials but competent staffs, cre- 
ative supervision, encouragement of local in- 
itiative. Local control should govern the de- 
tailed content of courses of study best adapted 
State control of 
curriculum should be limited to general require- 


to the needs of the children. 


ments essential to the safety of cooperative gov- 
ernment. 


Sinister or Dexter. Practising physician, 
school-board member, consultant for problem 
children, dynamic speaker and crowned by the 
Scientific Book Club for his latest volume,!® Dr. 
Wile is one of those rare benefactors to us peo- 
ple of ordinary intelligence in that he presents 
esoteric facts of science with the charm belong- 
ing to reading for pastime. 

Here is a book with implications for teachers 
who think they are doing a service in trying to 
break up left-handedness. The left-handed per- 
son is born so. A complexity of physical and 
mental tendencies is in him. He is an “indi- 
vidual difference.” Possibly no effort of edu- 
cation to make us all alike is more stupid and 
harmful than the continual insistence that a 
left-handed person act contrary to his nature. 
Manufacturers of shears show in this respect 
more common sense than the well-intentioned 
teacher plugging away to change habits which 
are free from wrong and, in our tolerant world, 
devoid of- embarrassment as soon as a child is 
old enough to see that his difference is no un- 
common thing. 

To exaggerate a youngster’s feeling of in- 
feriority not uncommonly drives him into com- 
pensatory behavior—truancy, lying and steal- 
ing. There is ample evidence that conversion to 
right-handedness is hazardous for many chil- 
dren born sinistral. Dr. Wile has oceasionally 

16 Tra S. Wile, M.S., M.D., ‘‘Handedness, Right 


and Left.’’ Lothrop, Lee and Shepard Company, 
Boston. 439 pp. $2.75. 
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noted among children temporarily compelled to 
rely on an unusual hand, while the healing 
period of a broken bone or some damage to the 
other hand ensues, a decided impairment of 
speech. In some of these cases, stuttering, re- 
versals in arithmetic and confusion in reading 
became serious problems. My old-time and 
pious schoolmaster used to notice the varia. 
tions in ability of us pupils on unlucky days. 
He attributed the disturbance to the devil’s get- 
ting into us. His remedy was to flog him out 
of us. On reading Dr. Wile’s instances of seri- 
ous upsets caused by attempts to break left- 
handedness you may well conclude that the rea] 
devil in the premises is the well-meaning }ut 
nagging teacher. 

This author makes his treatise a fascinating 
story. He goes back to the time when our an- 
cestors evolved from animals whose four limbs 
were for standing, walking and running. When 
a four-footed creature developed an upright 
posture and the continuous balance we now pos- 
sess, at least in a physical sense, the use of two 
members, formerly understandings, developed 
understanding in a new sense. How came a 
preference for the right hand? Dr. Wile’s dis- 
cussion of this question employs a wealth of 
ancient and entertaining lore. He makes a 
picturesque excursion into the realm of lan- 
guage. You never had a brighter conductor 
than he. He describes a remarkable expansion 
of ideas in words originally simple designations 
of parts of the body. 

There are tables of different enumerators 
showing left-handedness varying from one to 
twenty-nine per cent. There is a discussion of 
the cause of right-handedness, of the luck idea 
and the cloud of magical and religious traii- 
tions hovering over the habit. 

An amazing number of works on this subject 
are listed by this protean author. I count 930 
such references. Job, Ezekiel, ancient Greek 
and Roman authors are cited as well as writers 
in modern languages, including the Seandi- 
navians. The index is excellent. An abundance 
of aneedote and quaint quotations makes this a 
book worth reading for sheer entertainment. 
For educators, physicians and all who are in- 
terested in behavior and welfare it is indis- 
pensable. 


A Needed High-School Subject. I have never 
seen livelier interest than that shown in manners 











condueted by philanthropic high-school 

rs who volunteered to teach the subject as 
a-curricular. 

is usually camouflaged under some club 
One Washington Irving teacher called 

Many of us are frightful 

Our dear mothers, im- 


“sociology.” 
rites in this field. 
vrant wives, had only their kindliness to 

their teaching. 
much a matter of convention that kind- 


The substance of manners 


rtedness gets us only so far as helpfulness 
a teacher who has never learned, for in- 
nee, how to teach reading. The school atmos- 
ere in the best neighborhoods reeks with 
vance of good form. But mannerly con- 
t, unfairly of course, but inevitably, is used 
norm by which we are made welcome or 
ehted. For the service that schools claim to 
ender how could any one prefer algebra to 
etiquette? This is one of the million mysteries 
the philosophy of education. 
Professor McLean?’ the 
patriotic missionary in writing for junior and 
-enior high schools a elassroom text of the eor- 
Her book is full of infeetious good 
and sound 


does service of a 


rect thing. 
ture, philanthropic sympathy 
sense. 
his gentlewoman must have spent much time 
| the company of well-bred boys and girls and 
kept her eyes, ears and recording pencil alert. 
Her crisp portrayals of conduct at home, at 
table, as a guest, as a ealler, in public places, at 
thletie games and in school are extraordinarily 
interesting and direct. Conversation, letter- 
entertaining, dress, dancing and duties 
There is 


writing, 
if an employee are treated in detail. 
a chapter on the etiquette of the national flag. 
There is a complete index. If there is one 
thing that should be a required subject in every 
high sehool it is manners. The pupils do need 


a text-book. Now you can give it to them. 


Language and Everything. Whatever were 
the hardships of most of the pioneers the early 
makers of children’s readers, MceGuffey, Hillard, 
Swinton and Catheart, had an easy time. The 
persistent researchers have given the teaching of 
reading and language more controls and gadgets 
to take care of than confront the operator of 
My admiration 


‘’ Beth Bailey McLean, ‘‘Good Manners.’’ The 
Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Illinois. 128 pp. 


the most elaborate aeroplane. 
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is warm for the five geniuses" who have set 
usable grammar, language facility, patterns of 
conduet, standards of good manners, solving of 
puzzles, playing of games, printing of labels, 
writing of note-books, collecting pictures, enjoy- 
ing poems, self-appraisal, participation in com- 
munity life and hundreds of other activities of 
good living into an orderly and attractive mo- 
sai¢e in aceordaace with the laws of iearning and 
the limitations of vocabulary lists. Unity is 
secured in variations upon central themes and 
recurrence to instruction already given. Provi- 
sion is made for the slow and for the rapid 
education is 


The social funetion of 


Tests for keeping each child 


movers. 
made prominent. 
aware of his progress are frequent. 

These are happy books for certain, abounding 
high-elass writers and 


in bright rhymes by 


adorned with sprightly pictures. Their avowed 
purpose is to give a command of language. 
The outcome is sure to be more than this. In- 
formation, character, taste, culture, skills, habit 
and thought have not been left by these five 
authors as chance side-issues. There is evident 
a coherent plan which leads you to surmise that 
these experienced people have held numerous 
conferences and tried many expedients in dove- 
tailing their work together. 

The three accompanying manuals exemplify 
what a teacher’s guide ought to be. Chapter by 
chapter they make clear what accomplishment 
is aimed at and how it must be gained and what 
fag ends are to be avoided. You may guess 


that this series has fascinated me. You are 
right. 

Poetry of Five Thousand Years. Who says 
The Blue-Ribbon 


anthology is in its second hundred thousand 


poetry is losing ground? 
printing.’ Here are poems from the orient, 
ancient and modern, from the Greek, Latin, 
alian, § i "rene terman, Seandina- 
Italian, Spanish, French, German, Seandir 


vian, Russian, English, Scottish, Irish and 
American. The translators include Chaucer, 


Swinburne, Symons, Rosetti, Fitzgerald, Her- 


18 R, L. Lyman, Roy Ivan Johnson, Frances Ross 
Dearborn, Mata Virginia Bear, A. Laura Mce- 
Gregor, ‘‘ Daily-Life Language Series.’’ Ginn and 
Company, Boston. Introductory Book, 248 pp. 
76¢; Book one, 391 pp., 80¢; Book two, 485 pp., 
84¢; Book three, 537 pp., 96¢; Teacher’s manuals, 
32¢, 32¢, 36¢. 

19 Mark Van Doren, ‘‘An Anthology of World 
Poetry.’’ Blue Ribbon Books, Inc., New York. 
1318 pp. $1.49. 
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rick, Pope and Robinson. Mr. Van Doren, the 
compiler, makes excellence of the English trans- 
lation the deciding point on the inelusion of 
foreign poetry. 

In the American section are Indian pieces: 
Shoshone, Piute, Navaho, Hopi, Pawnee, Zuni 
and others. Emerson is more quoted than Long- 
Thoreau appears twice, Whitman takes 
Our moderns, Robinson, Emily 
Dickinson, Santayana, Amy Frost, 
Sandburg, Lindsay, Pound, Jeffers, Eliot and 
Kdna St. Vincent Millay, appear. There are 
indexes of titles, of first lines, of authors and 


fellow. 
eighteen pages. 


Lowell, 


of translators. 
The sober New York Times ealls the book a 
literary event. “It will have a secure place 


among the anthologies that really matter.” 


Poetry Never Dies. The Winston book of 
verses,”” a magnificent affair, profusely inter- 
sperses handsome pictures here and there. Of 
authors of to-day half a hundred are ineluded, 
on children’s work and play. No child-interest 
is eluded. Songs of fairies, songs of flowers, 
tales of creatures, tame and wild, promise many 
happy hours to the rhythm-loving child. Every 
youngster is a poet; rhymes and jingles are 
his joys. Every teacher ought to know it. 
Here’s a boon for girls and boys. 


Advice on Dictionaries. A concise pamphlet? 
comes from the schoolman’s constant friend, the 
It opens with a 
Sound 


American Library Association. 
short “advice on buying a dictionary.” 
policy is to buy the largest, most up-to-date 
which you ean possibly afford. American dic- 
tionaries give much more encyclopedic informa- 
tion than the British do and are often books of 
reference which make them especially valuable 
in a small library. The opening and final pages 
of a large dictionary tend to curl under, then 
to crease and tear loose. To prolong the life 
of an unabridged dictionary it is wise, immedi- 


_ 


ately on buying, to have these pages reinforced. 
This pamphlet gives a criticism of forty-five 
dictionaries of the English language on the mar- 


20 Grace Thompson Huffard, Laura Mae Carlisle, 
Helen Ferris, editors: Willy Pogany, illustrator, 
‘“My Poetry Book, an Anthology of Modern Verse 
for Boys and Girls.’’ John C. Winston Company, 
Philadelphia. 504 pp. $2.50. 

21Committee on Subscription Books, ‘‘ Special 
Number: Dictionaries.’’ American Library Asso- 
ciation, Chicago. 84 pp. 35¢. 
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ket, twenty-one of which carry the Webster 
title. “Recommended” or “not recommended” 
give you what you mostly wish to know before 
making a purchase. 

Happy Days in the Tyrol. With a profusion 
of large pictures drawn and colored by himself. 
Artist Bernelmans”? tells the story of an Inns. 
bruck child going in vacation to his Uncle Her. 
man’s house high up in the Tyrol. The adven- 
tures are lively, quaint and full of jollity. Aj, 
the children in the neighborhood of this book- 
reviewery have found indoors full of delight by 
poring over these pages and reading to one an- 
other the doings of children in the far-away 
land. 

They wrote for Children’s Joy. Close on the 
heels of their “Authors of Today and Yester- 
day” the H. W. Wilson Company, compilers 
extraordinary and publishers plenipotentiary, 
produce an illustrated biographical encyclopedia 
of the men and women whom the heads of chil- 
dren’s departments in American public libraries 
report as the favorite authors.”* Librarian Effie 
Power, Cleveland Publie Library, contributes an 
introduction recounting many facts about clil- 
dren’s curiosity and questioning such as an ob- 
servant teacher will find valuable. With these 
questions in mind the makers of the book wrote 
the life and work of the more than 250 authors. 

For example: 

“Jacob Abbott. 
November 14, 1803—October 31, 1879. 

“Author of ‘The Franconia Stories,’ ‘The 
Rollo Books,’ ‘The Makers-of-History Series, 
ete. The little village of Farmington, Maine, 
lies quietly among the beautiful woods and hills 
and streams which abound in that New England 
state. In the peaceful and prosperous years be- 
fore the Civil War the boys and girls of the 
village loved nothing better than to play on long 
summer evenings under the shady trees which 
surrounded kindly Jacob Abbott’s rambling, 
comfortable house.” 

Beginning thus in story form, the life of the 
genial author is told. You learn how he came 
to write for children, the origin of each favorite 

22 Ludwig Bernelmans, ‘‘Hansi.’’ The Viking 
Press, New York. 66 pp., 9 x 12. $2.00. 

23 Stanley J. Kunitz, Howard Haycraft, Wilbur 
C. Hadden, Julia E. Johnson, ‘‘The Junior Book 


of Authors.’’ H. W. Wilson Company, New York. 
432 pp., 10 x 64. $4.00. 
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9 1935 
nd the growth of his fame. More than 
indred volumes were printed over his 


biographies are enlivened with abundant 
tes. The portraits are crisp and expertly 
ee great favorites with boys when I was 
ars old have so passed from popularity 
the Wilson 
tion: Horatio Alger, Harry Castlemon and 
But Mark 


investigators give them no 


Oliver Optie. Jules Verne and 
[wain hang on. 
Illustrators of children’s books are biographed 
well as the authors. There is an index of 
ters, a pronouncing dictionary and the whole 
Helen Fish’s “Children’s Almanae of Books 


Holidays,” which is a Stokes publication 


| separately by that house. 
‘his Wilson eneyelopedia is indispensable for 
every school that has young people between ten 


— 


twenty years old. 
anguage by Fun. Beginning with “ain’t,” a 
lunk lying on his side, Mr. Munro Leaf** 


—_ 


pictures sturdy upstanding folks: “I am 
’ “Vou are not,” “He is not,” “She is not,” 
“They are not.” By funny pictures he puts on 
after page the bad breaks that children 
make in their speech: “Yeah,” “gimme,” wrong 
adverbs, double negatives, incorrect tense forms, 
and so on. The correct usage is pictured, too. 
This book, intended as a gift for little folks, is 
full of suggestions for blackboard work by the 
teacher who is struggling to give her youngsters 
good speech habits. 

This company advertises a “Play-book of 
Words” by Preseott Lecky, a Columbia Univer- 
sity psychologist, who by means of pictures 
builds a vocabulary and makes clear the distine- 
It costs $1.50. 


O'Neill Edited for School Study. Frank 
Shay’s editorship of the Appleton modern plays 
functions like others in this series in choosing 
successful teachers to prepare study guides. 
Messrs. Lewin and Herzberg?> offer comments 
on both the stage play and the film version of 
“The Emperor Jones.” The are 
framed to provoke thought, discussion and in- 


Leaf, Can be Fun.’’ 
41 pp. 


tions of meaning. 


questions 


24 Munro ‘Grammar 


Frederick A, Stokes Company, New York. 
25 William Lewin, Max J. Herzberg, ‘‘The Em- 
peror Jones,’’ by Eugene O’Neiil. 
Century Company, New York. 


D. Appleton- 


64 pp. 50¢. 
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creased enjoyment of the work. They eall for 


comparisons, appreciation and judgment. 


A Modern Study of Spelling Instruction. 
Spelling has been taught for thousands of years, 
but it is a short time since James Rice laid the 
basis for a scientific study of the teaching of 
our orthography. Dr. Foran,?® associate pro- 
fessor of education in the Catholic University 
of America, is responsible for a scholarly sum 
mary of the multitude of treatises upon spell- 
ing and for a thorough presentation of the psy- 
chology of the art, of the aims and methods that 
bring success. 

The author finds that the elementary schools 
provide direct instruction in the spelling of be- 
tween four thousand and five thousand words. 
This, he thinks, is probably ample for every 
day needs and will enable the child to spell as 
well as his predecessors in the ordinary walks 
of life. We ean not be content with this. A 
much larger vocabulary can be developed with- 
out inereasing the time now taken. Too much 
stress is now put on spelling listed words; not 
enough on increasing the ability to learn addi- 
tional A technique for learning new 
words is as important as the specific habits 
formed for the spelling of common words. Self- 


ones. 


reliance is an ideal which the spelling teacher 
needs to make habitual in his pupils. 

Dr. Foran compares the various word lists 
now common. Horn’s is the most satisfactory. 

The evaporation of cherished assumptions re- 
garding suecess in spelling are impressive as 
Dr. 
Marking the hard spots in words produces no 
gains. Anything that diverts the pupil from 
the simple act of writing all a word’s letters in 
Spelling con- 
These 


and many other conclusions of the author are 


Foran reviews the findings of research. 


their proper order does harm. 


tests between schools are snares of evil. 


fortified by ably marshalled facts. 
The book is a workmanlike project destined to 
whatever schools the 


prevent much waste in 


masters will make the findings known. 


Collector of Odd Words. Dr. Mawson," 
known to the reading publie because of editing 
the Roget word-lists and because of his own 
international book of names, offers a new work, 

26 Thomas George Foran, ‘‘The Psychology and 
Teaching of Spelling.’’ The Catholic Education 
Press, Washington. 234 pp. $2.40. 

27 C, O. Sylvester Mawson, ‘‘ Dictionary of For- 
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the foreign words and phrases found in English 
and American writings of to-day and yesterday. 


Dr. Mawson, an omniverous reader, has for 


many years been gathering and sorting from 


books, periodicals and daily papers these wan- 


dering strangers from fifty-six languages. 


There are eleven thousand of these exiles here 


placed in alphabetical order, translated and 


often explained. The collection includes prov- 
erbs, mottoes, naval and military terms, menu 


1 l¢ 


expressions and other specialties. 


K noc king at the Voe abulary Door. W ord- 
Warden Weseen,?* associate prolessor of En- 
glish, University of Nebraska, has heretofore 


written for the Crowell publications books on 
everyday English, a dictionary of English gram- 
mar, words confused or misused and a ecompen- 
His latest ven- 
The 


the slang of erooks 


dium of better business letters. 
ture is a lexicon of American slanguage. 
material is classified in lists: 
and criminals, of tramps, of railroads, loggers, 
miners, oil diggers, cowboys, soldiers, sailors, 
aviators, theaters, circuses, radio operators, col- 
leges, sports, drinkers, eaters, money-makers 
and some “too varied to classify.” 

The writer can 
dialeet 


most of us 


This is interesting reading. 
verisimilitude of his char- 
acters But the 
will treasure the alphabetized dictionary which 
Professor Weseen adds. It 1,300 
and phrases translated into respectable speech. 


What about Teaching of Alcohol Now? Re- 
peal of the prohibition amendment has tended 


enrich the 


from these lists. 


has words 


to bewilder the school people required by law to 
effects of alcohol. <A 
S. Office of Education a timely 


teach the physician?® 
issues for the U. 
All states except Wyoming require teach- 
The old matter will not do. 


tract. 
ing of this subject. 
Dr. Rogers gives some of the authentie eriti- 
eisms of it. He lists of 
books and articles on aleohol and tobacco. 
The immoral aspect of drinking and smoking 
It must 


offers recommended 


influenced this particular teaching. 


take a scientific stand or largely fail. 





eign Terms.’’ Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New 
York. 389 pp. $2.00. 

28 Maurice H. Weseen, ‘‘A Dictionary of Amer- 
ican Slang.’’ Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New 
York. 543 pp. $2.50. 

29 James Frederick Rogers, M.D., ‘‘ Instruction 
in the Effects of Alcohol and Tobacco.’’ U. S. 
Office of Education, Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington. 7 pp. 5¢. 


SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 
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Hygiene with Interest. Dr. Williams, of 
Teachers College, New York, has rewritten and 
extended his hygiene text,°° now in its fifth 
edition. The persistent 
superstitions which oppose intelligence. 


author regrets the 
Physi- 
ology is full of fascination, once a traditional 
repugnance to everything under the skin is over- 
come. Dr. Williams’s opening chapters on the 
meaning of health, its problems, personal and 
social, intelligence and ideals, science and atti- 
tudes, new approaches, are inspiring reading. 
Hygiene of the bones and muscles, of nutri- 
tion, respiration, circulation, excretion, nerves 
and sex are clear and practical. The author’s 
attacks on fads and quackery are vigorous. 
Vegetarianism is a few good principles car- 
ried to a foolish extreme. Pork, to be sure, js 
the least desirable of all meat. It is difficult to 
But lamb is tasty and easily assimi- 
Meats 


digest. 
lated. Beef furnishes iron and protein. 
are usually more easily digested than vegetable 
food. Vegetarians do eat animal foods, milk, 
cheese and butter; otherwise they do not stay 
well. 

The no-breakfast fad is stupid. The body 
needs food in the morning for the activities of 
the day. It is more desirable to distribute food 
over three meals than in two. 

The sour-milk fad for a normal person offers 
nothing. What makes sour milk useful is that 
it has the same constituents as sweet milk. 

Dieting has its dangers. For instance, the 
exclusion of butter fat results in various skin 
disturbances. Young women have brought on 
tuberculosis by insufficient food. Though most 
adults eat too much, irrational dieting is dan- 
gerous and should be replaced by selection of 
food according to body needs. The notion that 
fasting by healthy persons will increase im- 
munity to disease is without foundation. 

Aleohol is a distinet poison. Its claims to 
food or health value were shattered long ago. 
Protests against its control by law are propa- 
ganda maintained by manufacturers, advertisers 
and bootleggers with no science to back them 
up. They must rely on their political “rights.” 
These can as well be urged in favor of the un- 
limited marketing of cocaine, opium, morphine 
and other habit-forming drugs. 

30 Jesse Feiring Williams, M.D., ‘‘ Personal Hy- 
giene Applied.’’ W. B. Saunders Company. 529 
pp. $2.25. 
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